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Manchester, England 
Established 1830 
Makers of All Kinds of Machinery for 


Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling 


= HERBERT HARRISON Cp 


HIGH ‘DURABILITY 
PRODUCTION AND 
HIGH SUPERIOR. 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


New Nasmith Patent Comber 


ie Twin Six 1922 Models Single Six 
sins The Ideal Comber For All Short Staple Cottons 


Advantages of the two-sided machine are: 

(1) Economy of floor space, shafting, pulleys and str aps. 

(2) Great reduction in the distance traversed daliy by.the operative. 
(3) 


Setting all done while standing upright, in full light, in front of each machine. 
The machine can be built as a single six-head machine if so desired. 


Southern Representative, H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The 


Liberty Knotter 


$12.50 


is something absolutely new. It is a Southern product 


made for Southern mills by Southern people, who 
know the requirements and have provided for them. 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
Write for Information 


Mill Devices Co. Durham, N. C. 


= A. B. CARTER, Seton Agent, Gastonia, N. C. 
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—and these Stars_ 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Bagie 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our know!l- 
edge and experience is ai your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Thursday, November 29, 1923. 


RAW-IN only one 
time and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia 
Southern Office 


509 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


Greenville Providence 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


“Fair” is not 
Good Enough for You 


Find Out How Sonneborn Warp Dressing 
Helps You to Get Better Weaving 


There are many cotton mills today getting “fair” production that 
would get a great deal more if they heard the whole story 
of Sonneborn savings from one of our experts. 


Amalol and Gluantine, the Sonneborn warp dressing preparations, 
are the results of years of study and research in our textile lab- 
oratories. These products are proving themselves a positive 
aid to the production of the highest quality weaving—helping to 
secure a uniform size regain. Daily performance in many promi- 
nent New England and Southern mills testifies to this. 


5 


There is a mill using Amalol and Glvautine in your vicinity. 
Write us for its name and the names of .nany other users of these 
products. Let one of our experts show you in your plant how 
scientific warp dressing will aid in getting quality weaving. 

No obligation. Write. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


116 Fifth Avenue New York 


Amalol—for cotton warp dressing—Gluantine 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 


SONNEBORN SONS.INC., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN 


XTILE BULL 


ETI 


PUBLISHED ‘EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PU BL ISHING COMP. ANY, -39- 41 §. 
IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICEH, 


CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
racinsscrteotatdacne Mm. 42, UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MAR. 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER ‘YEAR 
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My only reason for giving details 
of my own private business and 
personal affairs is fo illustrate the 
exasperating treatment in which all 
business men have been or will 
sooner or later be subjected. 

Several years ago the people in 
and around this little village decided 
to build a small cotton mill to be 


known as the Summerville Cotton 
Mills. No one had any large sum to 


put into the project and we had to 
scour the earth to raise enough to 
start with. All the subscribers to 
stock were people of limited means, 
many of them being women, who, 
from their meager savings, took one 
or two shares. 


We raised enough money to build 
the mill building and make a small 
payment on the machinery, going in 
debt for most of the machinery and 
starting without a dollar working 
capital—trusting to luck or provi- 
dence, one or both, to pull us 
through. Thus we began a high 
vaulting career—treading constantly 
for several years on the crumbling 


brink of bankruptcy — but provi- 
dence or luck, or hard work and 


agonizing economy 
brought us out all right. 

I have had the honor and the tor- 
ture of being president and treas- 
urer of this institution from the 
first; and all the sleepless nights and 
loss of appetite that fall to the lot of 
a small man in a trying and respon- 
sible position—although it may be a 
small affair—were mine, unremit- 
tingly. 

I have given you the above facts 
or setting of the situation here to 
enable you to properly and ade- 
quately appraise the facts and fig- 
ures that I shall hereinafter relate. 

Up to the time of the world war 
this small mill had fairly good sue- 
cess and made reasonable returns 
upon the money invested, and inci- 
dentally was a- great help to this 
section by furnishing a cotton mar- 


eventually 


ket and paying good wages to a 
needy and deserving class of em- 
ployees. 


During the flush time occasioned 
by the world war and the inflation 


of the post-war period, we made a 
large amount of money—that is 
considering the amount invested, 


Then came the income tax collector. 
and the excess profit tax colleetor, 
and the capital stock tax collector, 
and the collectors of every other 
sort of tax that the ingenuity of 
human brain could invent. We were 
told that the war had brought flush 
times, which were the results of 
great expenditures (nothing was 


Tax asa Mill Man 


(By John D. Taylor, President, Summerville Cotton Mills, Summerville, 


Ga., in Commerce 


said about the waste) on the part 
of the government, and that we 
ought to be willing to give a large 
part of our earnings to our govern- 
ment that if might pay its debts. 
We all thought this was right and 


just and good—we were eager to pay 


our part. 

This particular enterprise did not 
pay much income and excess profit 
tax till the year 1917. It did not 
have much income to pay’on. But 
in 1917 I paid considerably over 
$20,000 income tax besides capital 
stock tax, State and county, school, 
town tax, ete. 

I found that no more ordinary 
human being could make out a tax 
return and feel any degree of cer- 
tainty that he had it within a thou- 
sand miles of corectness—Einstein’s 
Theory of Relativity is A B C com- 
pared to the mazy labyrinth and 
jargon of these income tax blanks, 
with all their notes and definitions 
and explanations. After standing on 
my head several days trying to get 
it right, I gave it up as hopeless and 
sent for a. self-styled expert and 
paid him $50 plus per day to make 
it out—I paid all the tax he said I 
owed and got my receipt in full for 
faxes that year. But this was by no 
means the end of it. 

In 1922—five years afterwards— 
there appeared here a very pompous 
individual. I at first mistook him 
for Caesar, because in my embar- 
rassment I must have 
stood him. I got only the impres- 


sion: “So I will, so | command, stat 
pro ratione voluntas.” | removed my 
hat, as was fitting and meet, but 


hefore I could get my shoes off I 
somewhat regained my poise and I 
finally devined that he was the 
whole United States epitomized, and 
backed by both the army and navy, 
but I was not mistaken in my un- 
derstanding that his “wish must 
stand for the reason.” 

I do not know what his title was, 
but the English of it is, he had come 
fo smell over my tax returns for 
1917 and try to find something 
wrong with it—these special exam- 
iners never find anything right. Hf 
they could not find that a taxpayer 
was delinquent or should find that 
he had overpaid I do not doubt they 
would lose their jobs—at least they 
evidently think they would. 

Another thing about. this army of 
so-called accountants, or experis or 
special examiners that the govern- 
ment Has prowling around and nos- 


misunder-. 


and Finance.) 


ing into everybody’s business and 
sagely telling us how we ought to 
run our affairs, no two of therm ever 
agree on the construction of any 
law or ruling of the higher authori- 
ties, or what is exempt, or what is 
not exempt. One will tell you to fix 
if one way and the next one that 
comes along tells you the opposite. 


Well, he demanded every book. 
record, check, paper, voucher, etc., 


that I had. He got them, of course; 
otherwise I do not suppose I would 
be here now to tell the tale. 

He ineubated for about a week and 
departed—speechless as a spinx. He 
never intimated that anything was 
wrong or gave any opportunity to 
anyone to explain anything. 

Shortly afterwards I received the 
amazing statement that I still owed 
$32,825.76 more taxes for the year 
i917. This agent’s bare statement, 
not even buttressed by a cheap oath, 
was taken as the absolute facts in 
the case. I was put on the defen- 
sive. Not only was the presumption 
against me, but the case was closed 
against me. I stood condemned al- 
ready. <A forlorn hope of redress 
was held out by graciously giving 
me a few days to show cause, if any, 
why I should not send in the addi- 
tional little change of over $32,000. 
The expert accountant I had was 
very ill and I asked for a short 
extension of time and was finally 
granted the extension, but only on 
condition that I sign an uncondi- 
tional waiver of the statute of limi- 
tation—thus giving the agents and 
investigators all eternity to dig me 
ip again as often as they see fit— 
five or six years had not been long 
enough. 

Then there came the annual or- 
deat of making my return for 1918, 
and by a change in the date of my 
fiscal year, | made another return 
for eight months of 1919. Again I 
had to call in the aid of my $50 per 
expert. He made my returns out 
ond told me to sign on the dotted 
line, which I did gladly and with 
singleness of heart, and by these 
returns for a period of one year and 
eight months I admitted that I 
owed the small sum of $248,234.50. I 
paid this small amount and was glad 

lelighted—glad that the mill was 
left. and was left. 

Well, bye and bye, another expert 
came along and said my first ex— 
the $50 per—had made an error and 
that I had paid too much taxes and 
that if I would give him most of 


what he recovered he would file a 
claim for a refund. 

I had somehow felt the inward 
moving of a shapeless and inexpres- 
‘ible doubt about the correctness of 
the proceedings that had relieved 
me of such a wad- ~and nothing but 
a “scrap of paper’ to show for it— 
but I had never heard in modern 
times of either. the grave or a tax 
man giving-up anything it or he had 
closed upon, and I frankly had no 
hope of ever getting a cent, and I 
told the. expert all he wanted to. 
So he went to work and—mirabile 
dictu! he really did get back $45,- 
215.59. 

Well, I knew now this matter was 
at last ended—I knew that whatever 
else Gabriel’s trumpet might ressur- 
rect, this skeleton would never again 
come forth to haunt me. But how 
unwarranted and foolish I was _ in 
my feelings of false security! 

Here, a few days ago—four or five 
years afterwards—one of the unbi- 
quilous agents came along and took 
full possession for a week or two 
and went silently away. A few days 
later IT was solemnly informed that 
there was still due $90,309.63. 

Here was a concern capitalized at 
$300,000, that for a period of 20 
months had already paid practically 
a quarter of a million dollars tax, 
which the department at Washing- 
ton had admitted was too much, and 
now on the bare opinion and word 
of a little accountant—a figure jug- 
gler—I am to be mulcted still fur- 
ther in the sum of over $90,000 
which will make more than the eap- 
ital stock in the mill paid for taxes 
in 20 months. 

Another thing to be considered 
and that I get no consideration for 
is this fact—the balance sheet show- 
ing the of 


earnings fhe mill was 
largely made up of inventories, 


other than cash, and then began the 
added tyranny of the then head of 
the Federal Reserve Bank—happily 
since removed—causing more finan- 
cial loss to the Southern States than 
did the Civil War, and by reason of 
Which a large percentage of the 
Values were wrung out of those in- 
ventories. For instance, influenced 
by a super heat of patriotic zeal and 
the siren voice and suavity of the 
spielers who said that Liberty bonds 
were the cutest things ever and 
never would be werth less than pay, 
i was moved to invest many thou- 
sands of the mill’s money in these 
securities. Later, however, when I 
needed and had to have every cent 
available to pay subsequent taxes | 

‘Continued on Page 27) 
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Testing 


James McDowell, of the Sharp 
Manufacturing Company, New Bed- 
ford, lecturing last week at the Fall 
River Textile School, discussed what 
he termed the “rapidly increasing 
necessity” for analysis of testing of 
textile fabrics. He said in part: 


“The diversities of fibers used in 


the manufacture of yarn and cloth 
and the numerous methods used in 
a combination of fibers render it 
imperative that the handler of cloth 
and yarn should know the rudi- 
ments of the art of differentiating 
between the fibers contained in a 
fabric, the kind of cotton used, or 
the combination of different cottons, 
and the selection of a proper kind 
of cotton to make yarn that will 
mercerize and come into competi- 
tion with silk. 


“It is only from an analysis of the 
finished cloth or yarn that is ready 
for use that the whole facts can be 
obtained. This analysis will 
made by the manufacturer and 
buyer from two different stand- 
points—one with an idea of main- 
taining its appearance and cheapen- 
ing its construction, the other hav- 
ing in view a retention of the qual- 
ity both of the finished and raw 
material and safeguarding methods 
employed to obtain the same cloth. 

“The advance which has been 
“made in scientific examination the 
last few years has made it possible 
to turn these investigations to the 


be: 


best use in the interests of cotton 
manufacturers. 
“In the foundation of all suecess- 
ful manufacturing there must be a 
thorough knowledge of raw mate- 
rials and the character of fibers as 
to spinning, dyeing and bleaching. 
“Testing is not a science which 
underlies the production of textiles, 
but at the same time, if is a con- 
necting link between theory and 
practice. 

“When we take into consideration 
the great delicacy of the cotton 
fiber and the phénomena of its phy- 
sical structure, it is easy to under- 
stand that the utmost carefulness 
must be extended to it in its appli- 
eation to technical purposes, if its 
essential characteristics and proper- 
ties are to be retained in any pro- 
portion to their original and natural 
quality. Under ordinary circum- 
stances of manufacture only slightly 
over 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
the strength can be utilized; and in 
‘ases where the material to be con- 
verted into yarn has been operated 
on by imperfectly worked machin- 
ery or where the productive capac- 
ity of the various machines has been 
taxed beyond a proper limit, then 
only about 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the fiber strength is left available 
for the constitution of the yarn: 

“The cotton buyers, provided they 
possess the knowledge of the work- 
ing of the material, should be re- 
sponsible for the quality of the yarn 


and they will have the greatest in- 
terest for the price which he can 
afford. 

“In the outside commercial trans- 
actions of a cotton mill the buying 
of cotton is by far the most impor- 
tant and requires a discriminative 
power which can only be gained by 
study of the peculiarities which 
characterize the different varieties 
of the cotton plant. Successful cot- 
ton buying is as essential to the suc- 
cess of a concern as good and eco- 
nomical management. 

“Practically the object of mixing 
different cottons together is to make 
the cost. of the cotton as low as pos- 
sible. Like everything else, it is at 
times: carried to excess and always 
with disastrous results. With a poor 
mixing it is possible to make a good 
yarn and the attendant consequences 
in the working are: 

(1) Increase in waste. 

(2) Loss in production. 

(3) More labor in keeping the 
machinery clean. | 

(4) Loss in wages to the employ- 
ees, and more work. 

(5) General discontent 
out the mill. 

“In these respects the responsibil- 
ities of the cotton buyer are very 
great and can only be fully appreci- 
ated by those directly interested. 

“Superintendents are frequently 


through- 


unreasonably blamed when the 
quality of the yarn falls off, or 


shows an unaccountable decline § in 


prices, when perhaps an inferior 
mixing has been supplied to them. 
On the other hand, some of them are 
ever ready to blame the mixing for 
defects in the yarn or insufficient 
production when perhaps the su- 
pervision exercised has not been all 
that it might have been. An expen- 
sive mixing is costly, but one of a 
quality insufficiently good to pro- 
duce the class of yarn required is 
infinitely more expensive in the 
end. Having to reduce the speed of 
the front roll as well as the spindle 
speed both affect the cost of the 
yarn or cloth. 

“Of late we have heard a great 
deal about the high density bale and 
that the pressure in baling would 
damage the fiber, but, so far as I 
have been able to observe in my 
association with cotton, I have been 
unable to attribute any damage to 


' the fiber in baling. The strength of 


yarns produced in mills situated 
near the cotton fields and by others 
using cotton which has not been 
pressed is not found to be any 
greater than that of yarns in mills 
using compressed bales when proper 
treatment has been given to it.” 


Large Decline in Shanghai Imports 
of American Sheetings, 


Imports of American grey sheet- 
ings into Shanghai amounted to only 


920 pieces from January 1 to Octo- 


ber 4, 1923, compared to 302,520 dur- 
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ing the same period of the preceding 


year. European sheetings decreased 
appreciably while the imports. of the 
Japanese product increased from 
566,406 to 678,592 pieces during the 
same period. Stocks in the interior 
are practically exhausted, Shanghai 
stocks extremely low, and the, buy- 
ing season in the interior is due to 
start with the marketing of the 
harvests. Recrudescence of buying 
is therefore expected, says Assistant 
Trade Commissioner G. C. Howard 
in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Fabric Specifications to Be Made 
Uniform. 


Washington.—A survey of produc- 
tion of edtton fabrics by mills of the 
United States will be conducted by 
a joint committee of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
and the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers to determine how 
nearly some 200 specifications now 


used by various agencies of the 
Federal Government conform to 
commercial usage. This was the 


outstanding result of a conference 
held between members of this joint 
committee and the textile sub-com- 
mittee of the Federal specifications 
board, 

Before proceeding further with 
the formation of specifications 
which are to be used in common by 
all purchasing agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, in buying textiles, 
instead of the varying specifications 
for the same commodities, which 
are used under the present separate 
system, the textile subcommittee of 
the board asked the co-operation of 
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the manufacturers’ associations. 

It is the desire of the Federal 
specifications board to have its final 
specifications conform to commer- 
cial production, so that purchases 
may be made from quantity produc- 
tion rather than on order for spe- 
cialties. The new system is design- 
ed to result in better prices and also 
in making it possible to greatly en- 
large Federal orders, in the event an 
emergency arises, such as a future 
war, without distributing industry 
and without costly delays in getting 
the goods wanted. 

A joint committee to co-operate 
with the board was named by the 
two associations of cotton goods 
producers some months ago. 

Present at the meeting, the first, 
were: Harry C. Bailey, of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, who is chairman of the 


joint committee; William B. Hodge, 


representing the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. T. 
Fisher, representing the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers; F. R. MeGowan, chief of the 
Textile Division of the Bureau of 
Standards and chairman of the tex- 
tile sub-committee of the Federal 
specifications board; N. F. Harri- 
man, secretary of the board, and the 
following members of the board's 
textile sub-committee: Lieut. G. W. 
Nelson, Navy; Col. R. H.. Rolft, 
Army; G. E. Tibbitts, general supply 
committee; Dr. W. E. Chamberlain, 
Treasury Department; L. H. San- 
ders, Postoffice Department, and W. 
A. E. Doying, Panama Canal Service. 

Nearly 1,000 different specifica- 
tions were presented the conference, 
covering the requirements for cot- 


ton fabrics as now laid down by all 
Federal Government agencies. 
From these the joint committee rep- 
resenting the manufacturers select- 
ed approximately 200 covering the 
major commodities, such as cam- 
brias, denims, muslins, lawns, etc., 
and will submit them to all produc- 
ers included in the memberships of 
the two associations to determine 
how they fit into commercial pro- 
duction. 

That specifications which most 
nearly conforms to majority com- 
mercial production in each line, will 
be reported to the specifications 
board for general adoption. 

Width, weight and similar factors 


will be included in the survey which 


will not, however, include garments 
or made-up goods. Standard defini- 
tions will be used to avoid confu- 
sion. 

Another conference, after the sur- 
vey, will be held before definite 
action is taken. 


High Prices Forcing Use of Poorer 
Yarns. 


New Bedford.—Frederick B. Macy 
& Co., of this -city, say in their 
weekly yarn letter: 

Cotton yarn markets have proved 
extremely difficult during the past 
week from the spinners’ standpoint. 
Prices have advanced 1 cent to 2 
cents a pound, especially on the 
carded numbers, but this was only 
in keeping with the rise in raw ma- 
terial values and most of the actual 
trading was done at sub-markets 
levels. 

Buyers of yarn are showing very 
stubborn resistance to higher prices 


and claim that so far they have 
been unable to pass along the rise. 
Every known subterfuge is’ being 
used to keep cost down and yarn 
consumers are being forced to use 
yarns of lower quality because of 
the inability to meet the cost of the 
higher type product. Buyers have 
been able in a large measure to fill 
their pressing needs from second 
hand offerings and have bought at 
lower figures than spinners could 
quote on standard numbers. 

Most of the demand has been for 
ecatded numbers and combed. offer- 
ings have not proved attractive-be- 
cause consumers regarded prices as 
too high. Those who felt compelled 
to buy combed yarns usually had to 
be satisfied with Southern yarns, 
which were available at so much 
lower figures. 


Weavers have proved the back- 
bone of the buying, there being also 
some buying by narrow fabric ma- 
kers. Knitting yarns have not been 
active and the trade has also been 
out of the market. There has been 
no demand for insulating yarns and 
tire yarns have been almost com- 
pletely stagnant. 

Curtailment among the yarn mills 
is on the increase. There seems to- 
day to be little chance for the con- 
servative spinner who refuses to 
gamble either in raw materialor in 
finished yarns. Consumers seem as 
yet unwilling to pay what it costs 
the yarn mills to "make standard 
yarns and the only people able to 
sell are those who, through fortu- 
nate raw material purchases: or 
through previous accumulation at 
lower price figures, could offer 
yarns materially under the market. 
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Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 


Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cersent 


Mining Machinery 


MANUFACTURING 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.4 


Allis-Chalmers Loom Motors for 
individual drive are designed espe- 
cially for this class of service. 


They are totally enclosed, thereby 
eliminating any trouble for dirt or 
lint getting into the motor; equipped 
with waste packed bearings, minim- 
izing the required attention; have 
tapered shaft for the ready mounting © 


and dismounting of pinions and are 
arranged for conduit connections. 
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Weavers-- 
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QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 


1866 


Kiessling, of Worcester, 


Arthur L. Remington and Fred W. 
Mass., have 
invented a new and useful improve- 
ment in an attachment for looms, of 
which the following, together with 


the accompanying drawings, is a 
specification. 
Their invention relates to looms 


and has for its object to provide a 
novel attachment therefor, by means 
of which the warp threads can be 
drawn directly from a creel to the 
loom without the necessity of first 
beaming the warp, in accordance 
with the usual practice. | 

In the production of loose fabric, 
such as is used in the manufacture 
of cord tires, it has been proposed 
to weave the relatively strong and 
heavy cords which comprise the 
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Attachment Net for Looms 


Figs. 3 and 4 are detail views 
showing the improved form of 
threadboard for the creel. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, a frame 
{1 is provided with a pair of projec- 
tions 2, between which is rotatably 
mounted a drum 3. The drum 3 is 
covered with sandpaper, leather, or 
any Other suitable frictional mate- 
rial, so that the warp threads 4, 
passing around the drum 3, will ad- 
here closely to the periphery there- 
of. A guide roll 5 is rotatably sup- 
ported above the drum 3 between a 
pair of upwardly extending arms 6 
secured to the frame 4. The warp 
threads 4 pass over the roll 5 from 
the drum 3 to a loom, not shown, the 
shed of which is indicated by dotted 
lines. The loom may be of any usual 


/ 
mm 
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warp directly from the spools of the 
creel, and by their invention they 
propose to provide a novel device 
which may be attached to the loom, 
by means of which the warp threads 
will always be held taut between the 
creel and the loom. They further 


propose to provide novel means by 


which the distance between the in- 
dividual threads of the warp may 
readily be changed for varying the 
degree of tightness of the fabric. 

In the accompanying drayings, 

Fig. 1 is a view in side elevation 
of a loom attachment constructed in 
accordance with their invention. 

Fig. 2 is a plan view of the parts 
shown in Fig. 1. 


type adapted for the production of a 
loose cord fabric, and as it forms no 
part of their invention need not be 
further deseribed. 

The warp threads 4 are drawn 
from a suitable creel, comprising a 
plurality of spools 7 arranged in 
series in the usual manner. . The 
threads 4 pass from the creel be- 
neath a guide roll 8 and from thence 
to the drum over a tension regulat- 
ing roll 9. The regulating roll 9 is 
rotatably mounted between the arms 
10 of a pair of bell crank levers, the 
hubs 14 of which are loosely mount- 
ed on the shaft 12 of the drum 3. 
The other arms 13 of the bell crank 
levers are respectively provided 
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with a weight 14, which may be po- 
sitioned on the arm 13 by a set 
screw 15, or any other suitable po- 
sitioning means. It is apparent from 
from an inspection of Fig. 1 that the 
bell crank levers are unbalanced, so 
that the roll 9 always tends to turn 
in a counterclockwise direction 
about the axis of the shaft 12. In 
this way, the warp threads between 
the ereel and the drum 3 are always 
kept. taut, regardless of the move- 
ments of the drum during the oper- 
ation of the loom. : 

The shaft 12 of the drum 3 is pro- 
vided with a hand wheel 16, by 
means of which the drum may be 
rotated in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion in order to pull back the warp 
in case of a bad weave by the loom. 
When this occurs, the roll 9 also 
moves in a counterclockwise direc- 
tion under the influence of the un- 
balanced weights 14, and in this way 
takes up the slack in the warp 
threads between the drum 3 and the 
creel, as indicated in dotted lines. 
When the operator has remedied 
the defect in the weave and turns 
back the drum 3 by means of the 
hand wheel 46, the roll 9 will also 
be returned to substantially its orig- 
inal position and will operate to 
keep the warp threads taul during 
the weaving, as before. 

A pair rearwardly extending 
brackets 17 are mounted at one end 
of the frame 4, each bracket 17 ter- 
minating in bifureated portion, 
between the arms 18 of which a 
threadboard standard 19 is pivotally 
mounted. As best shown in Fig. 3, 
a plurality of threadboards 20 are 
pivotally supported at their ends by 
the standards 19, each threadboard 
20 being provided with a plurality 
of openings 21 for the passage of 
the warp threads 4. When if is de- 
sired to increase or decrease the 
space between the respective warp 
threads 4, the standards 19 are 
turned slightly on their pivot pins 
22, as shown in Fig. 4, the warp 
threads 4 being shown as extending 
in a vertical plane rather than in a 
horizontal plane, in order to indicate 
more clearly the results obtained by 
this movement. In this way the de- 
gree of tightness of the fabric pro- 
duced by the loom may be regulated 
very closely. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that they have provided a novel de- 
vice which may be attached readily 
to any type of loom upon which it is 
desired to leave loose cord fabric 
directly from the creel. 
is adapted to operate so that the 
warp threads extending between the 
creel and the drum 3 will always 
have a uniform amount of tension 
during the operation of the loom, 
and that any slack in the. threads 
will be automatically taken up 
should it be necessary to pull back 
the warp upon the occurrence of a 
bad weave. Furthermore, their de- 
vice makes possible a close regula- 
tion of the degree of tightness of 
the weave by means of the adjust- 
ment of the positions of the thread- 
boards. 


Belgian Cotton Cloth and Yarn 
| Prices Rise Slightly. 


Washington.—Belgian cotton yarn 
and cloth prices have advanced 
slightly within the last month, ac- 
cording to a cablegram to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Acting 


The device 
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Commercial Attache $8. H. Cross at 
Brussels, although little change in 
the general textile situation is noted. 

Arrivals of raw cotton in Septem- 
ber totalled 4,877 tons, of which 
1,059 came direct from the United 
States and 2,000 from British India, 
compared with August receipts of 
6,127 tons, including 2,000 tons of 
American and 2,000 of Indian cotton. 

Yarn consumers have been ex- 
tremely careful in buying because 
of political developments and ex- 
change uncertainties, but spinners 
have been able to keep prices to a 
basis of exchange fluctuations. 
American staple yarn quotations 
ruled about 2 franes per kilo above 
the previous month and weavers 
hesitate to buy at this rate, espe- 
cially fine counts, although a some- 
what more active business in Indian 
cotton yarns is being done. 


In harmony with the depreciation 
of the Belgian franc, cloth prices 
have advanced 5 per cent. Cotton 
cloth stocks in the hands of both 
mills and dealers are low. Cotton 
goods exports during September 
were marked by increased sales to 
Turkey and British India, but there 
was a considerable decline in Argen- 
tina’s purchases, while British buy- 


ing for Colonial account also was 
less active. 
The raw flax market has been 


sustained by fairly heavy French, 
Dutch and British buying. While 
sterling rates were dropping in com- 
parison with the Belgian france, 
British flax spinners were able to 
offer yarns about 10 frances 
packet under native Belgian quota- 


‘tions, but with the comparative ad- 


vance of sterling terms of the franc 
this competition has vanished and 
is now replaced by low offers from 
French mills endeavoring to build 
up forward business, As a result, 
Flemish spinners are in a slightly 
less favorable position and there- 
fore are looking for orders. 

An improvement in linen fabrics 
was noted in early November, due to 
the exhaustion of the stocks of local 
retailers, but the home demand is 
still subnormal. Export shipments 
of linens to the Netherlands and 
Scandanavia continues favorable, 
and weavers, although buying yarns 


irregularly, are booked well into 
spring. 
Decreased Output in Indian 


Cotton 
Mills. 


The total quantity of yarn spun in 
the cotton mills of Indian during the 
month of June, 1923, amounted to 
51,000,000 pounds, compared with an 
output of 60,000,000 pounds for the 
corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year, says Acting Trade Com- 
missioner Charles B. Spofford, Jr., 
laleutta, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This represents 
a decrease of 15.2 per cent, but the 
1923 figures do not inelude the Unit- 
ed Provinces from which returns 
have not been received. Excluding 
the figures for the United Provinces 
from the total for June, 1922, a net 
decrease of 9.8 per cent is shown. 

Cotton woven goods were produc- 
ed to the amount of 30,000,000 pounds 
(127,516,000 yards) during June, 1923, 
a loss of 5.4 per cent compared with 
the production of the same month 
of the previous year, exclusive of 
the output of the United Provinces. 
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CLOTH PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258 
PLATEN 50 x 36 

This Economy Heavy Duty Cloth Press, No. 258, has a 
platen 50 x 36 inches. Platen travel of 72 inches. 
Equipped complete with Direct Connected Electric Motor, 
capable of pulling up to 40 H. P. at highest torque. 
Will develop pressure equal to toggle or hydraulic pres- 
sure rated at 150 tons pressure. Ample for Export or 
domestic baling for most mills or for compressing ging- 
hams, etc. 
Requires only about one minute of actual motor opera- 
tion to make a Bale of Cloth. ee 
The press is very fast, platen travel approximately eight 
seconds to the foot, up or down. 
The most efficient Cloth Press on the market, barring 
none, sold at anywhere near the price at which the press 
is offered. | 


The press is right. The price is right. 
One of the many advantages of this Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 258 is the fact that it maintains its 
maximum pressure indefinitely, until released. Another 
feature is the unlimited compressing platen stroke. In 
other words, platen will travel as low as is necessary to 
completely compress the bale, regardless of the third 
dimension, as the platen can go down to within four 
inches of compressing platform. Another feature is that 
the press is entirely self contained, requiring no cement 
foundation, pit, over head counter-shafting, chain con- 
nections, etc. 
Chains are hand forged Swedish steel. Will stand over 50 
per cent over load, a greater load than can be exerted by 
the motor pulling up to 40 H. P. torque. 
Twenty-five years of experience in building Baling 
Presses, built on the same principle, have been concen- 
trated on the development of this Cloth Press No. 258. 


For particulars write 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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PIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED ms 


High Protective Chain Link Fence with barbed wire topping. 


Galvanized Throughout to Resist Rust 


All parts 0” every Anchor Post 
Chain Link Fence (fabric, posts, 
anchors, etc.) are protected 
against rust by old-fashioned 
hot-dip-spelter galvanizing—the 
thickest galvanizing and best 


protection that can be given to 
metal. 

Phone or write our nearest rep- 
resentative for complete infor- 
mation on this and other advan- 
tageous Anchor Post features. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N: C.: R. M. Lane, 
Box 1375 

Greenville, S. C.: H. H. Orr, 315 Pal- 
metto Bldg. 

Savannah, Ga.: C. M. Maclean Co., 20 
avast Bay St. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Citizens 
Bldg. 

Birmingham, Ala.: C. S, Caldwell, 2011 
3rd. Ave. 


Beaullieu & Applewhite, 
Southern National Bank 


Sales Agents in Other Cities. 


Why a Morse 


Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exclusive “rocker-joint”’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufacturing 
and the engineering assistance in the designing of textile 
drives by engineers trained in this particular line and 
backed by the long standing reputation of the MORSE 


COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 


Send for INFORMATION 


Address NEAREST Omlee 


FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Southern Labor 
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Situation 1s Big 


Advantage 


(By Richard Spillane.) 


‘From Forbes’ Magazine.) 


Up North an industrial employer 
able to handle his labor year in and 
year out without a strike is consid- 
ered a marvel. 

Down South in one of the princi- 
pal industries employers are almost 
immune from labor disturbance. 

Up Nerth there are few workers 
who wouldn't feel hesitant about 
entering the president’s or superin- 
tendent’s office and sitting down 
alongside the boss to request a favor 
or voice a complaint. 

Down South in the cotton mill 
territory the president's office is 
open to every worker and the em- 
ploye addresses employer as “Mr. 
Jim,” or “Mr. Henry,” or “Capt. Vic,” 
or whatever his Christian name may 
be. 

There is no chasm, no barrier be- 
tween the shop and the office; and 
there are no strikes and no labor 
unions. 


Perhaps this explains, in part, 


“why the cotton manufacturing in- 


dustry has been broadening greatly 
in the South while in the North it 
has not, 

This must not be considered as 
reflecting in any way upon the New 
England manufacturer. Conditions 
in the North and South are wholly 
different as to labor. 
sible in the South is impossible in 
the North. 


Northern vs. Southern Cotton Mills. 

The growth of the cotton mill in- 
dustry in the South has been aston- 
ishing and, from present indications, 
is likely to continue. It is all the 
more remarkable in view of the 
handicaps those who were the pio- 
neers had to surmount. To appre- 
ciate this fully you must remember 
that before the Civil War the South 
was wholly agricultural. Its labor 
was negro slaves. With the close of 
that war the South was utterly 
bankrupt and its whole labor sys- 
tem disorganized. 

Whether the men who were the 
builders of the first mills saw the 
future clearly is not certain. There 
is reason to believe that what 
proved to be their chief asset did 
not make itself manifest to them 
until later. One of the ideas that 
was held in the South in earlier 
days was that nearness to the cotton 
fields would give a great advantage 
to the Southern mill. There is little 
or nothing in that. Most of the cot- 
ton used in the Southern mills today 
comes from the Mississippi basin 
and, the mills being far from the 
sea, has to be transported by rail. 
The New Englander gets his cotton 
by water from New Orleans, Galves- 
ton or other gulf port at practically 
the same price as the Southern 
spinner. The Southern has hydro- 
electric power. That is an advan- 
tage, but not much. 

Labor is the great item and labor 
is the backing of the Southern cot- 
ton mill. It is all white. The only 
negro workers are the cleaners. 

‘Way back before the Revolution 
some of the sturdy Scotch-Irish who 
had come to America with Ogle- 


What is pos-— 


thorpe and other colonial leaders 


left the lowlands and pressed west- 


ward. Various of them crossed the 
mountains and spread out over Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Alabama and 
on to the Mississippi or beyond. 
Some remained in the mountains. It 
is from the descendants of these 
early mountaineers that the South- 
ern mill owners have drawn their 
labor. Long immured in the hills 
and far from schools and towns 


‘these hill people have lived a life 


apart, raising a few cattle, a little 
corn and usually a lot of children. 
Not a few of them turned some of 
their corn into “moonshine” whisky. 
Why not? They saw no wrong in it. 
To take a few sacks of corn to mar- 
ket would mean a long journey over 
mountain paths and the corn would 
bring little money. The same corn | 
turned into whisky would sell for 
10 or 20 times as much, perhaps, and 
provide the simple articles of cloth- 
ing for the home. The shelled corn 
would not. 


Workers All of Same Race. 

Some fine men have come from 
these mountain people. The soldier 
acclaimed as the greatest of the 
American army in the world war— 
Sergeant York—came from these 
mountain people, and various writ- 
ers, principal among them Miss 
Murtfree, who wrote under the pen 
name of Charles Egbert Craddock, 
have given some beautiful stories of 
their rugged lives and primitive 
characters. 

Whoever it was that saw the pos- 
sibilities in recruiting labor in the | 
mountains for the mills deserves the 
gratitude of the South. It not only 
has been of great benefit to the 
mountain people but to the cotton 
industry. 

The New England mill workers of 
early days were of native stock or 
of emigrants from the Lancashire 
district of England. Gradually they 
were supplanted until now the ma- 
jority are of diverse nationalities, 
principally French-Canadians. Ital- 
ians, Portuguese, Poles, etc. : 

In the Southern mills employers 
and employees are of the same race, 
speak the same language and have 
the same ideals 


In a great many of the Southern 
mill centers the employers furnish 
everything which the municipality 


furnishes in the North: schools, 
teachers, hospitals, physicians, 
nurses, playgrounds, community 


centers, etc. They even build or 
help to build the churches. Some 
of them have motion picture shows. 
It is paternalism to a pronounced 
degree. 

Some day there may be a change, 
but foday it is necessary. in that 
section of the country and in the 
cotton industry. Take for example 
the housing matter. When William 
M. Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Company, granted an_in- 
crease of 10 per cent to various of 
his mill employes recently they were 
delighted, but within 10 days or two 
weeks they protested to Mr. Wood 
that it didn’t add anything to their 
wages, as their landlords had raised 
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rents so as to absorb all the increase 
in pay. 

Some of the Southern mills have 
savings banks for employees. In the 
instancé of the Pacolet Mill, of Pac- 
olet, S. C., there is an average of 
nearly three savings accounts for 
every mill family. This bank is 
owned by the employees and has 
been extraordinarily successful. 
Particular effort has been made by 
Victor Montgomery, president of the 
Pacolet company, to get the children 
of mill workers started as bank de- 
positors and in this his success has 
been fine. 


The mountaineer who has become 
a mill worker in the South would 
not do in the North. He is peculiar. 
He is like the man in the song that 
was sung in the music halls thirty- 
odd years ago who was “all right 
when you knew him but you had to 
know him. first.” Various efforts 
have been made by labor union 
heads to organize this Southern mill 
body. For a time the union had 
offices at Spartanburg, 8. C. There's 
a story told of one organizer who 
' was listened to with interest until 
he began to picture the boss as a 
robber, a slave driver, and other 
things. Then the men got up and 
made a rush at him. The organizer 
jumped out of the window, fled 
across country, and only escaped by 
plunging into a stream. 


Labor Turnover Small. 


-In another case a mill president 
learned that 70 of his employees 
had joined the union. He asked 
them to meet him that night. They 
did and he gave to them as plain a 
statement as he could make of the 
relations of capital and labor, man- 
agement and men, in the textile in- 
dustry. He told them that if was 
not possible, so far as he understood 


the plans of the labor unions, for — 


them to be faithful to the union and 
faithful to their employers. As hon- 
est men it was for them to decide 
whether they would, stick to the 
union or to the mill. If they were 
to throw in their lot with the union, 
he told them, the proper course was 
to quit the mill. If they were to 
continue with the mill they must 
quit the union. They couldn't be 
true to both at the same time. 


The next day the 70 quit. 

The day following they returned, 
told the president they had recon- 
sidered the matter, all of them had 
resigned from the union and they 
asked to be taken back. 

“All right, boys,” said the boss. 

It was after various experiences 
of his sort that the union leaders 
aparently gave up the effort of or- 
ganizing the Southern mill opera- 
tives as a hopeless task, for the 
Spartanburg office has been closed 
and the organizers departed. 

Unquestionably the Southern mill 
workers have better living condi- 
tions than those of the North. They 
work longer hours as a rule and 
more days in the year. This latter 
feature may be explained by the 
milder climate. Many of the mill 
workers have their own vegetable 
gardens and their pretty cottages 
are decked with flowering vines. 
There is active competition between 
mill owners in providing everything 
within reason for employees so as 
to keep them happy, healthy, and 
contented. The labor turnover is 
astonishingly small. In the last year 
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one large mill to 3% per cent pel 
annum. 

A very large amount of money is 
spent on housing, entertainment, 
and general welfare work. If you 
inquire “Does it pay?” the mill ex- 
ecutive refers you to his balance 
sheet. 

In the North the worker is the 
prey of every kind and character of 
profiteer and gouger. In the South 
the cotton mill worker is protected 
against such of his enemies. 

Steadily, year by year, the condi- 
tion of the mill worker of the South 
improves. It is questionable wheth- 
er the improvement in the North is 
the same. In the beginning the 
Southern mills. turned out only 
coarse goods. Now, as in the matter 
of labor, the grade is steadily being 
raised. The loom equipment is per- 
haps, better in the South today than 
in the North, and more and more 
finishing of goods is done there. 

One great advantage the South 
has .is in the fact that the cotton 
mills are in the hands of the first 
generation of cotton mill owners. 
Boss and worker are close together, 
working together, in’ touch with 
each other. 

In the North the first generation 
of cotton mill owners passed on 
many years ago and the properties 
have come into possession of those 
who consider them from a revenue 
or dividend basis. 


It is inevitable, perhaps, that the — 4 


same will happen in the South in 
the course of time, and history will 
repeat itself; but today the South 
presents the most remarkable ex- 
ample perhaps to be found in Amer- 
ica of mixed paternalism and de- 
mocracy —the paternalism, intelli- 
gent and worthy and the democracy 
real. 
South Forging Ahead. 

Northern capital is going into the 
cotton manufacturing line in the 
South more and more each year. 
Within the last few months one of 
the great concerns of New England 
bought a flock of Southern mills. 
Mill construction is on a large scale. 
The South announces that it wel- 
comes Northern capital either in the 
purchase of mills or in the building 
of new ones. But it raises the bars 
against Northern mill labor. It says 
the mill workers of New England 
will not fit into the Southern set- 
ting and it wants none of them. 

Apparently the South is to control 
cotton manufacturing in America. 
Today it has a larger cotton con- 


sumption than the North, and yearly 


in spindles it comes closer to the 
North. New England, no doubt, will 
always retain the leadership in the 
making of fine-grade goods, but 


otherwise its sovereignty is lessen- | 


ing and all because of labor. 


Philippine Hemp Market Strong. 


The Philippine hemp  (abaca) 
market ruled strong throughout Oc- 
tober, particularly in United States 
grades. Prices increased steadily 
and the rise continued into Novem- 
her. The demand for higher grades 
caused a more rapid rise in Grade 1 
and above, but medium grades ad- 
vanced in sympathy with the trend 
of the market. United Kingdom 
grades also showed an upward ten- 
dency, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Charles 


this item has been brought down in P. Goodhue, Manila. © 


What do you Demand 
of an Extractor? 


Rapid, thorough extraction? 
Economical operation? 
Larger loads? 

Safety and efficiency? 
Freedom from vibration? 
Fewer stops and repairs? © 


Every Tolhurst will give you these. 
Write today for full information. 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


“RBRETON”’ 
MINEROL “F” 
| For 
Cotton 
Raw Stock 


“Tt Cotton Fibre’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 
I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON | PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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Ww HO’S \W HO Forty Years of Faithful 


AMONG | Service 
TEXTILE SALESMEN | 


WILLIAM M. WILSON. 
(Wm. & York Wilson, Inc.) 
William -M. Wilson, or Bill Wil- Charlotte, N. C., and practiced law 
son, was born at Rock Hill, 8. C., for a number of years. 
uibout forty years ago. When the World War came, he 
He distinguished himself as a red- was one of the first to enter an offi- 
cers’ training camp and graduated 
with a captain’s commission and 
high honors. 

On account of his high rating he 
was assigned as military instructor 
at training camps in Arkansas and 
Texas. 

After the war he decided not to 
return to the practice of law and 
secured a position in the office of a 
eotton goods: broker in New York 
and during the next two years ac- 
quired much knowledge of cotton 
geods and experience in salesman- . 
ship. 

Desiring to return to the South, 

. he formed, in the summer of 1922, a 
partnership with his brother, York 
LL. Wilson, of Rock Hill, under the 
name of Wm. & York Wilson, which 
has since been incorporated. 

That firm. engaged in the cotton 
brokerage business and has been 

: very successful. 

WILLIAM M. WILSON. They secured, as brokers, the ac- 

3 counts of some of the best cotton 

headed halfback on the football shippers in Texas and Mississippi, 

team of the University of North and by force of his energy and 


~ Carolina and later at Sewanee. salesmanship, Bill Wilson has sold a Here Is a Ladew Flintstone that has 
After leaving college he located at large volume of cotton. b : 
BAIN | een on the job forty years. Through all 
LOUIS P. BATSON. ae 
Shambow Shuttle Go. 1 this long life of service it has carried the 
Louis P. Batson was born at Clif- Greenville and later Furman Uni- } : : - . ’ 
fon, 5. C., but only lived there a_ versity, of that city. load Ina textile mill where uninterrupted 
short while, moving to Greenville, In his vacations he worked at the . : . | 
: F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company performance. isa great consideration. 
to acquire a textile knowledge, and 
a 5 after leaving Furman University he Edward R. Ladew Company, Inc., has 
worked at the Conestee Mills, Gones- 


Lee, 8. C., for several years, behind been making’ leather belting since 1835, 


them to go on the road. 


Louis has been connected -with ” | . 
the Shambow Shuttle Company for and today the name Ladew stands In the 
four years and is now their South- | : 
ern representative, but personally very front rank among the successful 
covers the two Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia. 3 belting: manufacturers of the world. This 

On account of his salesmanship 
and personality and the high quality position, won by adherence to high busi- 3 
of Shambow shuttles he has devel- 
oped very large business for his 
company, | sili ness ideals which have placed the user’s 
| e has an extensive and intimate : 
) acquaintance with the mill men §: © satisfaction first at all times, IS being 
throughout his territory and his’ | 
visits are always welcome. | maintained in every department of the 
It was noticed that his visits to : 
one portion of his territory were Ladew organization. 
LOUIS P. BATSON considerable in excess of possible 


shuttle business therefrom but it 


S. C. where he has resided ever now appears that he was success- Complete Stocks Carried at J. M. Tull 
since, fully selling himself as recent wed- 
He attended the city schools of ding announcements prove. ? Rubber & Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills Edward R. Ladew Co. | 


Contains Complete data relative to Southern Mills | 
Pocket Size Revised Twice Yearly INCORPORATED 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 29 Murray Street, New York 


“CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Textlie Imports and Exports Gain. 


Washington. — Textile exports in 
October totalled $132,664,800, in 
value and imports totalled $69,738,- 
139, according to figures made avail- 
able by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Exports compare with $110,748,587 
in October, 1922, an increase of 
nearly $22,000,000, which was more 
than accounted for by an increase 
of $23,000,000 in the value of raw 
cotton sent forward. Cotton manu- 
factures showed a _ decrease of 
slightly less than $1,000,000. 

On the import side, figures for 
October of the two years are not 
comparable, as those for the 1922 
month included the last nine days of 
September, as the tariff act became 
operative September 22, so that 31 
days this year would be compared 
with 40 in 1922. For the 40 days 
listed as October, 1922, the value of 
textile imports was $100,996,534. 

For the 10 months ended with 
October, textile exports in 1923 ag- 
gregate $699,343,402, compared with 
$642,873,704 in the same period of 
last year, while textile imports for 
1923 aggregate $846,986,220 compared 
with $686,453,918 in the same period 
of 1922, this 10 months’ comparison, 
of course, being exact. 

Imports and Exports Grow. 
Thus for the year to November 1, 
textile exports this year show $57,- 
000,000 increase over last year, while 
imports show $160,000,000 increase. 

Exports of raw cotton, including 
linters, last month were 781,722 
_ bales, valued at $116,954,000; com- 
pared with 798,664 bales, valued at 
$93,923,000, in the same month last 
year. 
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Exports of cotton manufacturers 
were valued at $11,703,848, compared 
with $12,511,083. Cotton cloth ex- 
ports declined, totalling 44,794,160 
square yards, valued at $7,239,613; 
compared with 50,985,187 square 
yards, valued at $7,756,474. Duck ex- 
ports and values were 903,759 square 
yards, at $413,886, compared with 
825,376 square yards, at $390,099. _ 

Of other cotton cloths, unbleached 
totalled 11,088,282 yards, at $1,448,- 
000, compared with 12,732,332 yards, 
at. $1,421,000; bleached totalled 9,- 
420,000 square yards, at $41,357,000, 
compared with 8,795,000 yards at $1,- 
231,000; printed totalled 9,553,000 
yards, at $1,278,000, compared with 
9,666,000 yards, at $1,295,000; piece 
dyed totalled 7,161,000 yards, at $1,- 
413,000, compared with 10,549,000 
yards, at $1,892,000; and yarn dyed 
totalled 6,671,000 yards, at $1,524,000 
in October, 1922. | 

Exports of carded yarn declined 
slightly, combed yarn increased also 
slightly, and sewing thread, etc., de- 
creased. A decrease also is recorded 


in the figures on exports of cotton 


hosiery; but as these do not include 
exports by parcel post, they are not 
conclusive as to the situation. This 
same statement applies to exports of 
artificial silk hose, in which a de- 
crease appears on the face of the 
figures. | 

Raw wool and mohair exports last 
month were 132,138 pounds, valued 
at $27,568, compared with 10,354 


pounds, valued at $2,484. Exports of 


wool manufacturers were valued at 
$634,297, compared with $571,549. 
Exports of silk manufactures were 
valued at $903,093, compared with 
$1,097,632. 
Although exact comparison of im- 
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ports with those of October, 1922, isimports are heavily ahead of last 


not possible, as previously explain- 
ed, if is obvious from the figures 
that decreases occurred in some 
lines, notably in raw wool, reducing 
the two periods to the days contain- 
ed in each, and averaging imports 
by this method. 

Raw cotton imports last month 
were 3,807,000 pounds, valued at $1,- 
197,000, compared with 13,407,000 
pounds, valued at $3,776,000 in the 40 
days listed as October, 1922, so it is 
obvious that imports in this staple 
declined sharply. 

Cottons Imports Increase. 

It also is obvious that cotton cloth 
imports increased last month, al- 
though no comparison of yardage is 
possible, as only pound account was 
kept last year. Cloth imports last 
month were 15,313,471 square yards, 
valued at $3,165,060, compared with 
a value of $2,866,550 for the 40 days 
last year. 

Last month, unbleached totalled 
2,017,000 square yards, valued at 
$1,053,000, an increase. compared 
with the $899,020 value of the 40 
days in 1922. Bleached imports last 
month were 681,435 yards, valued at 
$175,681, compared with a value of 
$474,793 in the 40 days last year; 
and imports of colored, dyed, print- 
ed and woven figures were 9,114,000 
yards at $1,936,000, an increase as 
compared with the $1,492,000 value 
for 40 days last year. 

Raw wool imports continued their 
sharp decline of the last four 
months, aggregating 9,566,000 pounds 
at $2,274,000 in October, compared 
with 25,260,000 pounds at $5,620,000 
for the 40 days last year. 

Wool Imports. Increase. 
‘For the 10 months’ period, wool 


year, aggregating 373,638,000 pounds, 
af $124,088,000; compared with 303,- 
894,000 pounds, at $67,906,000. Car- 
pet wool imports were off heavily, 
aggregating last month 6,185,000 
pounds, compared with 16,232,000 
pounds for the 40 days; imports of 
clothing wool were 564,000 pounds, 
compared with 1,676,000 in the 40 
days; and imports of combing wool 
were 3,638,000 pounds, compared 
with 6,224,000 pounds in the 40 days. 


For the 10 months period, imports 
of clothing wool and combing wool 
are greater than in the 1922 period, 
but imports of carpet wool have 
dropped from 150,220,000 pounds in 
the. 1922 period, to 109,793,000 pounds 
in 1923. Combing wool imports are 
112,000,000 .pounds more than in 
1922, nearly double; while imports 


of clothing wool are 9,000,000 pounds, 


or nearly one-fourth greater. 


Imports of raw silk: last month 
were 4,020,000 pounds, which com- 
pares with 7,152,000 pounds in the 
40 days of 1922. 


Hollingsworth Doing Large Business 


J. D. Hollingsworth, who is now 
specializing in overhauling cards 
and particularly in recovering lick- 
er-ins, has been exceedingly busy 
recently. He has been doing work 
for the following mills: Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, Limestone 
Mills, Hamrick Mills, Globe Mills at 
Gaffney, Irene Mills, Henrietta Mills 
at Henrietta and Caroleen, and Cliff- 
side Mills... Mr. Hollingsworth has 
his headquarters at Greenville, 8. C., 
and gets his mail there. 


Providence, R. I. 


4x1 Box Gingham Automatic Loom 


BOX LOOMS 


for 


GINGHAMS, CHECKS, PLAIDS 


Crompton & 


AUTOMATIC 


BOX LOOMS WEAVE THE BEST 
FABRICS 


They increase production per weaving unit. 
They increase number of looms per weaver. 
They, therefore, decrease the number of 
houses necessary in the mill village. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


AT Ave. del’Opera, Paris 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative: ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives for Continental Europe: AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
oopers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


IsqfabricaChemical Product 


bfirst glance no-But 


== the chemical treatment SELLS the goods. 
= Color, finish and feel are prime factors in- 
flUuencing the ultimate purchaser. Faultiess 
weaving of excellent materials may be ruined 
through faulty dyeing, bleaching or finishing. 


For over fifty years we have supplied the 
Textile Industry with dyestuffs and chemi- 
cals, our organization including speciatists 
in every textile chemical process. 


Our products include 


Dyestuffs and Colors of All Kinds. 


Sizings — Softeners— Finishes 


Formic Acid Tetrachloride of Carbon Bichromates 
Acetic Acid Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Potash 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide Glauber’s Salt 

° Tartaric Acid Sulphonated Oils Chrome Chloride 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON ADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE, R. ! 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 


sented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, LTD. 12 ST. PETER ST. MONTREAL 


Knit Fabrics. 

The raw materials used in the 
manufacture of knit fabrics is sup- 
posed to be composed of the softest, 
most elastic and best fibers of what- 
ever class of textile. material the 
fabric is made of. 
is the case and then again if is not. 
In many cases a careful examination 
of a few threads liberated from a 
sample of knit goods will be suffi- 


q 


Yara chan ged back hose fiber. 


Testing ed mple 


cient to determine the character of 
the raw material used in the con- 
struction of the yarns. For.one who 
has a good average vision and a sen- 
sitive feel, judging the fineness and 
general physical properties of cot- 
ton, wool, silk, linen in a sample of 
knit fabrie will be no more difficult 
than judging the qualities of any- 
thing else, providing that some sort 
of a system is followed. In some 
dissecting rooms the sample for an- 
alysis is cut to the most convenient 
size to handle and is weighed, the 
amount being noted in grains. Then 
all impurities, such as earthy mat- 
ters, loose dyestuffs and greasy 
substances which exist in minute 
quantities in practically all fabrics, 
are washed out with soap in warm 
water. Then whatever fiber it is 
desired to ascertain the weight of is 
dissolved out with caustic soda, 


sulphuric acid or other chemical. 


Knit Goods 


Ascertaining Raw Materials Used in 


Sometimes this— 
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It may be necessary to dissolve 
the cotton in the sample in order to 
determine the amount of cotton 
used in a silken fabric., Or an arti- 
ficial fiber may have to be dissolved 
to determine the amount of pure 
wool in the fabric. The proportion 
of animal. fiber must be separated 
from thé vegetable fiber and the re- 
manufactured fiber from both. 


What remains in .the texture, 
after the action of the chemicals on 
the fiber which it desired to remove 
by dissolving, is next rinsed in clear 
water, dried and weighed in grains. 
About two per cent in weight is 
allowed for on the original piece, 
for the treatment through which the 
sample has been put causes this 
amount of loss in almost any fiber. 
The weight of the sample at this 
stage, deducted from the weight of 
the sample before treatment, is the 
weight of the fiber which are dis- 
solved out by the chemical bath. 
Examining the Raw Material Under 

a Microscope. 


Many analyists depend on the 
microscope to ascertain the nature 
of the raw material in a sample of 


knit goods. The caliper is a useful 
instrument for determining the 
fineness, curl, smoothness and 


length of a given fiber and is often 
used for the purpose. 

Again a micrometer fixed to a 
microscope is used. The best re- 
sults are obtained when the speci- 
mens are. prepared in a balsam so 
as fo inerease their transparency. 
In the event that a balsm is not 
available, ordinary glycerine will do 
almost as well. In fact, a degree of 


transparency can be obtained in 


most textile fibers by simply boiling 
them in water. This can be done 
while the fibers are still in the yarn 
state, after which the strand is 
washed to remove any foreign sub- 
stance which might tend to restrict 
the passage of light through the 
fibers. A’ good way to handle the 
sample at this stage is to arrange 
the untwisted portion of the thread 
smoothly on a piece of common win- 
dow glass with the fibers spread out 
as shown in Figure 1. A cover glass 
is then put on and held in place 
with wires or thumb screws A. This 
combination is placed under a mic- 
roscope and the character of the 
fibers noted. 

The cotton fibers will appear like 
spirally twisted bands with finely- 
granulated indentures and a groov- 
ed condition because the cell walls 
are heavier at the edges than in the 
center. Wool fibers will show their 
natural scales or serrations which 
are regularly developed in propor- 
tion to the fineness of the staple. 
Silk fibers will resemble transparent 
glass rods, free of surface creases 
and void of cellular’ structure. 
Shoddy will be so short in fiber as a 
rule that it can be detected readily, 
while mungo will appear fluffy and 
powdery. 

Burning to Detect Vegetable Fiber. 

There may be percentages of jute, 
hemp, ramie, or china grass present 
in the sample of knit goods in which 
case ordinary burning of the fabric 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BANNER 


FULL AUTOMATIC 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All 
Sizes Guages 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on © 


two new mo 


ls, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 


the Banner Split-Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 
3 1-2” and 3 3-4”, either 48 or 54 gauge. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


Colonial Trust Bldg. 
Rooms 208-9-10 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 


James Building 
Rooms 912-13 
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DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Siasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT | 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
| Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers | 
Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


The Belgian Cotton Industry. 


At the end of 1922 it was predicted 
that the Belgian cotton industry was 
entering a period of higher raw ma- 
terial and wage costs, and therefore 
of advancing frane prices. This 
forecast has been amply realized. 
The fall in international confidence, 
as reflected in two unprecedented 
declines of the Belgian france oc- 
curring in January and July, result- 
ed in advancing yarn and fabric 
prices in harmony with the increas- 
ed franc cost of raw cotton, and de- 
mands for higher wages by the 
operatives to meet the rising cost 
of imported foodstuffs. At the same 
time manufacturing costs were in- 
fluenced by higher quotations on 
native fuel, due to the shortage oc- 
casioned first by the suspension and 
later by the deficiency in repara- 
tions deliveries from the Ruhr. 


While it would have been reason- 


able to expect that the complete ces- 
sation of the German demand for 
Belgian yarns would limit spinners’ 
operations, the relatively ‘lower 
values of finished products brought 
about by the depreciation of the 
frane resulted in an increased ex- 
port demand for Belgian cotton fab- 
rics. Total outbound shipments of 
cotton goods were 40 per cent great- 
er in the first half of 1923 than in 
the previous six months. The yarn 
requirements of the native weavers 
thus supplanted former business 
with Germany, and an actual in- 
crease in yarn production was indi- 
cated by a 4 per cent gain in the 
consumption of raw cotton. A de- 
celine in the proportionate consump- 
tion of American cotton in favor of 
Indian showed that the use or mix- 
ture of short stable was maintained 
wherever possible. The general po- 
sition of the industry at the end of 
the first six months of 1923 was 
extremely favorable. 

Total arrivals of raw cotten. from 
all sources amounted to 33,823;636 
kilos (4 kilo equals 2.2046 pounds) 
for January to June, 1923, a 4 per 
cent increase over imports for the 
last half of 1922. At the same time 
exports from Belgium for the first 
half of 1923 amounted to 6,664,701 
kilos, almost 8 per cent under the 
exports for the previous six months. 
Increased internal consumption. is 
reflected by the fact that 80 per cent 
of the total imports remained in Bel- 
gium, compared with 78 per cent in 
the last half of 1922, while the in- 
crease in stocks was confined to 
miscellaneous spot staples. 

The improved position of the Bel- 
gian cotton industry is shown by the 
fact that the total spinners’ con- 
sumption of raw cotton in actual 
bales during the period February 14 
to July 31, 1923, inclusive, was 14 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
of 1922, and 4 per cent over that for 
the period August 1, 1922, to January 
31, 1923. The relative increase in 
the use of Indian cotton is shown by 
a 4 per cent decline in the total di- 
rect arrivals of American staple, 
which also finds its counterpart in 
smaller spinners’ stocks of Ameri- 
can cotton. Owing to rising prices 
on Indian cotton and or yarns spun 
from this staple, it i= uot believed 
that during the balance of the year 
the proportionate consumption of 


Indian and American cotton will be 
any further modified to the advan- 
tage of the former. 
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Nothing gives more sat- 
isfaction to the mill owner 
than soft texture, bright 
color and fine loftiness of 
fabrics treated with 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte Concentrated 
Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 

As further evidence of 
the value of these special 
purpose alkalies, the better 
results obtained cost no 
more. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wyandotte” 


Coe Ford Compan, 
A 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Some 
Recommendations 


AVONDALE MILLS 
Birmingham, Alabama 


We beg to advise that we have 
used your MI-CLEANSER for 
SEVERAL YEARS in our eight 
mills and the Cowikee. 
And we find SAME to be very 
SATISFACTORY for SCRUB- 
BING MILL FLOORS. 
CHARLIE NICHOLS 
Pres., Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


NICHOLS MFG. COMPANY 
Asheville, N. C., U. 8. A. 
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The temporary uncertainty re- 
sulting from the Ruhr occupation 
was not of sufficient duration to cre- 
ate any degree of unemployment. A 
slight flurry of part-time work was 
evident during May, the period of 
the railroad strike, but in general 
the proportion of idle workers de- 
creased from 4.8 per cent in Janu- 
ary to 2.4 per cent in April, rising 
somewhat during the next month to 
3.7. Some shortage of skilled help 
was apparent, and the migration of 
operatives to northern France in 
more than the customary seasonal 


volume continued to be felt. Wages 


remained at levels previously re- 
ported until the middle of July, 
when they were generally advanced 
10 per cent. 

‘The number of spindles in Bel- 
gium on July 31, 1923, totalled 1,- 
682,965, of which 1,214,460 were ring 
and 468,505 mule, showing an in- 
crease of slightly more than 10 per 
total for March 1, 
1914 (1,518,134), and of 0.6 per cent 
over that for January 31, 1923. The 
average number of spindles operat- 
ing full time during the half year 
under review was 1,523,083, , or 
slightly over the 1914 figures, com- 
pared with 97 per cent of the latter 
for the six months ended January 
31. The degree of idleness for all 
existing spindles amounted to 2% 
weeks out of 26, or 9.6 per cent, 
compared with 11.5 per cent for the 
period of August 1, 1922, to January 
31, 1923, inclusive, and 12.7 for the 
half year ended July 31, 1922. It 
thus appears that the industry was 
operating at slightly over 90 per 
cent of its current mechanical ca- 
pacity. 

Yarn Produced and Exported. 

The annual Belgian yarn produc- 
tion at full capacity may be esti- 
mated at approximately 55,000 met- 
ric tons, and the output fo rthe first 
six months of 1923 should total 26,- 
000 tons compared with 25,000 for 
the six months immediately preced- 
ing. During the first siv months of 
the present calendar year cotton 
yarn exports amounted to 3,679 
metric tons as against 4,051 metric 
tons for the last half and 3,589 met- 
ric tons for the first half of 1922. 
The: most striking change in the 
tendency of these exports was. the 
dwindling share of Germany, in the 
total value of yarn shipped, from 49 
per cent during the last half of 1922 


to 1.8 per cent for the first six 


months of 1923, while the British 
share increased from 15 to 39 per 
cent, and that of the Netherlands 
from 15 to 24 per cent. French pur- 
chases of Belgian yarn rose to 21 
per cent of the total exports. As 
would naturally be expected in view 
of movements of both American 
market prices and Belgian franc ex- 
change, Belgian yarn prices from 
February 1 to July 31, 1923, inclu- 
sive, showed market instability. 

Domestic Fabric Consumption Less 

But Exports Greater. 

The irregularity of cloth prices, 
corresponding with yarn fluctua- 
tions, discouraged native fabric 
purchases during most of the half 
year under study. Low rates on the 
franc, however, favored Belgian 
competition, especially with British 
mills, and greatly increased exports 
more than compensated for the de- 
creased takings of the home market. 
The production of fabrics thus 
somewhat exceeded that of the pre- 
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vious half year and may be esti- 
mated at 23,500 tons. The advance 
in cloth exports has also progressed 
considerably toward restoring the 
pre-war ratio between production 
and exports, the latter having 
amounted before 1914 to something 
over half the total output. During 
the first six months of 1923 Belgian 
exports of cotton fabrics totalled 
11,431 tons, valued at 187,029,747 
frances, showing an increase of 40 
per cent in volume and 52 per cent 
in value over the previous half year, 
during which these totals were 8,157 
tons and 122,985,613 francs, respec- 
tively. Proportionately, therefore, 
Belgian exports amounted to almost 
82 per cent of a normal pre-war 
total (28,000 metric tons for the en- 
tire year 1913.) 

The rise in cloth prices over 1922 
is shown by the fact that while the 


export value for the first half of. 


that year averaged 14.88 francs per 
kilo and for the second half 415.07 
franes, this figure has risen 8 per 
cent to 16.36 francs per kilo for the 
first half of 1923. Prices in franes 
at the close of July, 1923, ranged 30 
to 40 per cent above those of a year 
before, though in proportion to the 
depreciation of the france in terms 
of stable currencies they were act- 
ually somewhat cheaper in gold 
value than in August, 1922. 

Great Britain remains the princi- 
pal European buyer of Belgian fab- 


rics, followed in importance by the 


Netherlands. .The . most essential 
oversea markets are Argentina, 
which takes constantly increasing 


quantities of Belgian cotton goods; 
the South African Union; and the 
Congo, which especially demands 
prints. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
Belgian cotton industry during the 
first six months of 1923, through the 
low level of the franc, has been 
brought to a high degree of outward 
prosperity. The absence of any con- 
siderable wage increases compen- 
sated in large degree for the ad- 


vancing france prices of raw mate- 


rials, thereby facilitating competi- 
tion with producers from high ex- 
change countries. Should wages, in 
accord with the present general ten- 
dency in Belgian industry, rise to 
parity with the increased cost of 
living, it is obvious that Belgium 
mills will be less favored from a 
competitive standpoint unless fur- 
ther depreciation of the franc oc- 
curs. Since, however, the process 
of upward wage readjustment is a 
slow one, and the majority of yarn 
and cloth mills are booked praeti- 
cally until the end of 1923, the im- 
mediate prospects of the industry 
are apparently favorable, and no 
marked decrease in. cotton con- 
sumption is to be apprehended.— 
Commerce Reports. 


Says High Cotton Will Close Mills. 


New Bedford, Mass—That even 
the New Bedford mills making fine 
and fancy cotton goods will be 
forced before long to close down 
because of the inability to sell their 
goods for enough to cover the bare 
costs of raw material and labor put 
into them, is the prediction of Fred 
W. Steele, treasurer of the Booth 
Manufacturing Company, of this 
city, and vice-president of the New 
Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. His mill, the Booth, man- 


ufaciures a line of specialty goods 
with a pronounced style touch and 
has been kept steadily in operation 
at full eapacity throughout the year. 
Although he did not care to make 
any definite statement as to the date 
he expected the curtailment to 
come, he declared it would “come 
very soon” unless market conditions 
improved very materially. 

“I don’t blame the cotton grower 
for demanding 35 cents or 40 cents 
for his cotton, so long as we con- 
sumers continue to pay it to him. 
We ourselves are to blame for con- 
tinuing to buy and use cotton at 
such prices when those who buy 
goods from us are unwilling to pay 
us prices in proportion. 

“The people who buy cotton goods 
have been unable or unwilling to 
grasp the significance of the rise in 
raw cotton; at least they fail utterly 
fo interpret it in terms of. cotton 
goods prices, and it is next to im- 
possible today, even on fancies and 
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specialties, to sell goods for a price 
sufficient to cover raw material and 
production costs and leave any mar- 
gin of profit. 

“Fine cotton goods mills have 
been able to keep going and even to 
make a small progt this year, but 
they are not making any money 
now. They are steadily dropping 
what little they did make the earlier 
part of the year. A number of them 
are taking business today at a net 
loss just to keep their looms busy 
and their operatives at work. 

“Although this mill is fairly well 
sold ahead, I believe we would feel 
justified in joining whole-heartedly 
in any movement to curtail produc- 
tion until market prices on fine 
goods get more into line with raw 
material costs,’ Mr. Steele said. 

Mr. Steele said that so far as he 
knew there had been as yet no defi- 
nite suggestion of concerted action 
on the part of the fine goods mills.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


before. 
thing about ring travelers. 
about cotton spinning. 


traveler on the market 


20 Mathewson St. 


The Spinning Art 


The spinning of cotton yarns is on more of a scientific basis today than ever 

Your overseer of spinning knows a good deal about his work and some- 

We know a lot about ring travelers and something 
If we can get together—your overseer of spinning and |. 
us—we will be glad to give your overseer of spinning all the information we 
have on ring travelers and this will be to our mutual advantage 
that VICTOR Travelers are more carefully made, of the best materials; and 
better controlled through every process of manufacturing, 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


We believe 


than is any other 


Providence, R. L. 


Seaboard 


each direction, carrying 
15, 1924. 


son. 


address: 


W. L. MeMorris, 
General Passenger Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 


Railway 
ANNOUNCES 


LOW ROUND-TRIP WINTER TOURIST 
RATES FROM ALL PRINCIPAL STATIONS: 
TO WINTER RESORTS IN 


FLORIDA 


Tickets on sale from October to April with liberal 
stop-over privileges at intermediate stations in 


Fast through trains with convenient Pullman 
Sleeping Car service during Winter tourist sea- 


For further information call on Ticket Agent, or 


Air Line 


final return limit June 


E. W. Long, 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
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TEST OF EFFECT OF LAP VARIATION ON DRAWING SLIVER 


Thursday, November 29, 1923. 


(To Be Made for Meeting of Carders’ Division of Southern Textile Association, at Charlotte, N. C., December 5, 1923 | 


INSTRUCTIONS—Hold weight of laps to within % pound each way and 
weigh sliver from each delivery of one, last process, drawing frame at 


_ fixed times for two days. 


Allowing ¥, pound lap variation each way 


INSTRUCTIONS—Allow weight of laps to vary as much as 1% pounas 
each way and after giving sufficient time for cotton from such laps to 
come through, weigh sliver from each delivery of one last process draw- 
ing frame at fixed times for two days. 


Allowing 112 pounds lap variation each way 


12:00 A. M.—3 laps measured 


2:30 P. M—3 laps measured 


4:30 P. 


M.—3 laps measured 


12:00 A. M—3 laps measured 
2:30 P. M—3 laps measured 
4:30 P. M—3 laps measured 


First Day First Day 
Weather Weather 
- Weight per yard of sliver from last drawing Weight per yard of sliver from last drawing. 
9:30 A. M. 9:30 A. M. 
14:30 A. M. 14:30 A. M. | 
2:00 P. M. 2:00 P. M. | | | 
4:00 P. M. 4:00 P. M. | 
Second Day Second Day 
Weather Weather 
9:30 A. M. 9:30 A. M. 
14:30 A. M. 11:30 A. M. 
2:00 P. M. 2:00 P. M. 
4:00 P. M, | 4:00 P. M, 
LENGTH OF LAPS 
Supposed length of laps being made —— Yds. 
INSTRUCTIONS—Rol! laps out carefully and measure them. Suggestions, relative to most accurate method, are desired. 
: First Day Second Day 
Yards Weather Yards Weather 
10:00 A. M.—3 laps measured 10:00 A. M—3 laps measured 


Mail these tests to J. O. Corn, Chairman, care Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C. 


Additional blanks can be obtained from Southern Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ridley Watts & Co. Win Important 
Suit. 


New York.—Ridley Watts & Co. 
dry goods commission merchants, 
won a hard fought and important 
‘cancellation case in the New York 
Supreme Court when a jury ren- 
dered a verdict in their favor of 
$71,341.47, and also disallowed the 
claim of defendants for remunera- 
tion for goods used for sample pur- 
poses. The defendant's motion to set 
aside the verdict was disallowed, 
and sixty days were granted in 
which an appeal may be entered. 

In April, 1920, the commission 
house, representing the Victor-Mon- 
aghan Mills, of Greenville, C., 


made a contract for the delivery of 


300,000 yards of fancy shirtings at a 
price of $1.50 a pound to the Phil- 


lips-Jones Corporation. Delivery 
was commenced in November, 1920, 
and extended over a period of three 
months. 


The testimony in the case was 
briefly, that when the time for de- 
livery arrived the market price had 
fallen to 60 cents a pound from 
$1.50. The Phillips-Jones Corpora- 
tion, when the first delivery of 42 
bales had been made, objected and 
cancelled the contract, refusing to 
receive any of the goods. On No- 
vember 8, 1920, the Phillips-Jones 
Corporation had cancelled all ship- 
ping instructions and the balance of 
the goods. after the first delivery 
was held at the mills. 

In January, 1921, the Phillips- 
Jones Corporation sent some inspec- 
tors to the mill to look at the bal- 
ance of the goods and upon their 


report Phillips-Jones renewed their 
cancellation of the contract. There- 
upon a suit was brought by Ridley 
Watts & Co. to recover damages 
consisting of the difference between 
the contract price and the market 
price at the time of the final Phil- 
lips-Jones cancellation. 


The suit was tried in the New 
York Supreme Court, Kings county, 
before Judge Van Siclen, and the 
jury returned a verdict for the full 
amount claimed of $71,341.47, dis- 
allowing also the defendants’ count- 
er claim for alleged defects in three 
bales of goods which had been de- 
livered and paid for as samples, in 
June and July, 1920. 

Breed, Abbott & Morgan repre- 
sented the plaintiffs, Eugene W. 
Leake of the firm appearing as trial 
counsel, and the Phillips-Jones Cor- 


poration was represented by Hirsh, 
Newman & Reass, Benjamin Reass 
appearing as trial counsel. 


Cotton Movement From August 1 to 


November 23. 
1923 1922 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts.__.. 3,437,716 3,199,790 


Port 
Interior receipts. 
Interior stocks 
Northern spinners’ 

takings 
Southern spinners’ 

takings 
World's visible 

supply of Amer- 

ican cotton —... 3,147,915 3,921,794 


937,142 1,196,670 
4,312,070 4,570,882 
1,244,773 1,484,662 
5,997,978 5,939,916 


685,118 834,618 


1,492,720 1,973,385 


a 
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Rhode Island Discusses Southern 
Mill Sale to Manville-Jenckes. 


Providence, R. I.—Officials of the 
Manville-Jenckes Company, of htis 
city, told a representative of the 
Daily News Record that the High 
Shoals Cotton Mills at Gastonia, N. 
C., purchased last week by the local 
corporation, would continue for the 
present to operate as they had in 
the past and on the same product. 
Other than that the matter would 
not be discussed by these officials. It 
had been rumored that tire fabrics 
would be manufactured in the newly 
acquired plant. 


That there is much. significance, 
however, in this Southern expansion 
of the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
one of the largest gotton manufac- 
turing corporations in the country, 
with a capital of $39,000,000, is the 
view taken by various mill men in 
this section. The purchase of the 
High Shoals plant gives this cor- 
poration two mills in the South, the 
other being the Loray Mills, which 
was a part of the Jenckes Spinning 
Company of Pawtucket prior to the 
merger of this company with the 
Manville Company. The Loray Mills 
make tire fabrics. 

The significance attached to this 
latest purchase is that, according to 
factors in the textile industry here, 
it once again emphasizes the con- 
tinued trend toward the South on 


the part of New England cotton 
mills. It is also declared significant 


because of the fact that the tire 
fabric business appears to be fast 
going to the South and not long ago 
the U.S. Cotton Division of the then 
Jenckes Spinning Company was dis- 
continued and the machinery ship- 
ped to the South. 

The purchase of another Southern 
plant by the Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany is one of several made by 
Rhode Island cotton mills in the 
South during the past six months, 
Goddard Bros. only a few months 
ago having acquired a Southern 
plant, and a Pawtucket knitting 
company a few weeks ago also an- 
nouncing the establishment of a 
Southern mill as noted. | 

That the present situation in the 
cotton industry in this State and 
particularly in Rhode Island, where 
numerous mills continue to curtail, 
is causing more and more interest in 
possible Southern sites among New 
England cotton mill corporations is 
declared to be a fact by prominent 
factors in the industry here. As one 
of these men says: “It is just as 
Babson said in a recent report when 
he declared: “The present situation 
favors low-cost concerns. These are 
mostly located in the South. Statis- 
tics show that Southern mills usual- 
ly work much more steadily than 
Northern mills.” This is true and 
the trend is steadily Southward.” 

While it may have nothing to do 
with the present situation or be- 
cause for any speculation, a few 
months prior to the merger of the 
Manville Company and the Jenckes 
Spinning Company the former cor- 
poration put on the market consid- 
erable real estate adjacent to its 
various mills in Woonsocket and 
it was understood that the company 
did this in view of the fact that it 
contemplated no future expansion. 
This included land adjacent to its 
mills, tenement houses, etc. Some 
of this has already been sold and it 
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is understood that although the two 
companies now are merged this 
property put on the market prior to 
the merger continues for sale, Other 
cotton manufacturing corporations 
in this State have also declared that 
they see no possible expansion in 
the near future in this section and 
they are declared to be looking 
around for Southern sities. 

It is known that the tire fabric 
business in this section has been 
none too good for many months, 
with much curtailment in evidence. 
Cheaper tires, made of cheaper tire 
fabrics made, in the South, being 
more in demand, has led to this sit- 
uation, brokers who. follow’ the 
trend of the tire fabric business 
have declared from time to time. 

It is only the Jenckes mills of the 

Manville-Jenckes. Company that 
make tire fabrics, the other mills 
being engaged in the manufacture 
of fancy cotton goods for the most. 
part. 
It is pointed out that the recent 
deal is merely one more example of 
the feelmg among Northern cotton 
mill men and one that stresses more 
than ever the steady trend toward 
the South. It is rumored that this 
deal just closed is by no means the 
last one, and that other moves of 
far more significance are bound to 
come in the near future unless 
something unforeseen happens. 

With another fight for a 48-hour 
week on the horizon when the legis- 
lature convenes in January, it is de- 
clared that the situation here will 
he further aggravated and manufac- 
turers, as they did last year, will 
point to the seriousness of Southern 
competition and give as examples 
the acquisition of Southern plants 
by Northern cotton mills. They de- 
clare that they will once again at- 
tempt to demonstrate to their 
workers and to the public in general 
that Southern competition is not a 
myth but a reality and that if the 
North is to hold its cotton industry, 
which already appears to be slip- 
ping away gradually, nothing fur- 
ther must be done to make the sit- 
uation more serious than it already 
is. 


Cotton States Hosiery Mills Charged 


With Mail Fraud. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Cotton 
States Hosiery Mills, of this city, 
charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud, was arraigned, through 
Champ 8. Andrews, president, be- 
fore the Federal Court here. The 
defendant entered a plea of not 
guilty. Date for the hearing of the 
case before Federal Judge Hicks has 
not been set, but it will be placed 
on the trial calendar of the present 
term of court. 


Silk-and-Wool Hosiery Continues 
Active. 


Heavy business in silk-and-wool 
hosiery continues to be reported by 
New York jobbers, who say that the 
demand is steady and evenly dis- 
tributed all over the country. This 
business has been continuing with 
at least one of the more important 
midtown houses since the end of 
August. 

At the same time, mill prices on 
this merchandise are reported satis- 
factory from a buyers’ standpoint. 
Jobbers say they are able to replace 
stocks at a fair profit margin. 
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Branch Offices: Clarksdale 


BARNWELL BROS. 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 
Shippers——_COTTON——Exporters 
Selecting Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Buying Agencies Throughout the Delta 


Cable Address: “Barn” 


Represented at Gastonia, N. C., by S. E. Barnwell, Jr. 


Established 1894 


Delta. 


HUMPHREY & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Benders and Extra Staples 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Most careful personal attention to shipments of every sale to secure 
most perfect uniformity of staple and character. - 

Ask any of our mill customers as to our service. 
Branch offices at every Compress point in the Yazoo Mississippi 


SUDDUTH & WALNE 


Cotton 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


J. W. PRIOR 


Cotton 


Benders and Staples a Specialty 
Special Attention to Mill Orders 


Greenville, Miss. 


G. D. TAYLOR & CO. 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 


Memphis, Tennessee 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
COTTON 


Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


WM. SIMPSON COTTON 
| 


Not Incorporated 


Little Roek, Ark., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee Cottons 


R. C. COLHOUN, JR., 
& CO. 


Cotton 
Mississippi Delta Staples a 
Specialty 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


S. L. DODSON & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 


Domestic—Export 
BENDERS AND STAPLES 


Main Office: Clarksdale, Miss. 


H. Chassaniol 


CHASSANIOL & CO. 
High Grade Staple Cotton 


Experienced Handlers of Low Grade 
Staples 
GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


Domestic—COTTON—Export 


J. F. RODGERS & CO. 
CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchurch” 


I. L. JONES & CO. 
Cotton 
Missippi Delta S---nles 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FASRICS 


2525 N. Second St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Notice. 

Boyce W. Allen, my son, 15 
years of age, has left my home 
without my consent. Any infor- 
mation will be appreciated. F. J. 
Allen, No. 1 Vaughn St., Spartan 
Mills, Spartanburg, C. 
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Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Published Every Thursday by 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 39-41 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1923. 


Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


One year, payable in advance... 


Other Countries in Postal Union__...---- 
Single 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, 
are requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the 
publishers. items pertaining to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising rates furnished upon application. ' 
Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders pay- 


able to Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C 


Every Pound of’ Cotton Goods Will 


Be Needed. 


When the price of silk gets high 
they can substitute cotton. 

When the price of linen gets high 
they can substitute cotton. 

When the price of wool gets high 
they can substitute cotton. 


When the price of cotton gets 


high there is nothing except jute 
that can be substituted and that can 
only be substituted to a very lim- 
ited extent. | 

When the price of cotton gets 
high they can kick but they must 
either pay the price or do without 
and the “doing without” is going to 


be very limited unless cotton goes 


to an extremely high figure. 


The difference between 20-cent 
cotton and 40-cent cotton means 12 
cents difference in the cost of the 
material in a man’s shirt and it will 
take more than 12 cents to make the 
35-cent cotton farmer and the dollar 
corn farmer go around with a worn- 
out shirt. 


High cotton will force some cur- 
tailment and cause lighter weight 
goods to be made but the “buyer 
talk” about checking the demand 
for cotton goods is 95 per cent 
“bull.” 


In order to meet the reduced sup- 
ply of cotton mills using American 
cotton must curtail at least to the 
extent of 1,000,000 bales between 


this date and the arrival of cotton 


from the next crop. 


This means 500,000,000 pounds of 
cotton goods and there is no such 
shrinkage of demand in sight. 


Every pound of cotton goods and 
cotton yarns produced will be 
needed. 


The mills that are selling their 
output at below replacement value 
today will want somebody to kick 
them before September ist next 
year and it would not surprise us 
to see the stockholders of some 
mills use their toes upon the seat 
of some managerial pants. 


There was never a time at which 
goods and yarns could be more 
safely held for higher prices. 


Forget the decline of 1920 and the 
reaction’ of April, 1923, both of 
which have cost the cotton mills 
more during the fall of 1923 than 
during the period of the decline. 


Had the mills used their own 
judgment instead of looking at the 
two unusual decline periods they 
would have their warehouses filled 
with 25-cent cotton. 


The fable of the “Cry of Wolf” 
was never more fitting than today. 


The world is facing a shortage of 
cotton and an inevitable shortage of 
cotton goods but because there has 
never previously been a_ shortage, 
the mills laugh at the “Cry of Wolf.” 


Having raised three crops of less 
than 10,000,000 bales, one of which 
was upon an extreme effort acreage, 
can we raise 13,000,000 bales in 1924? 


One mill has bought its cotton 
from October, 1924, to July, 1925, at 
28% cents. We do not believe they 
have made a bad purchase. 


Every pound of cotton goods made 
between this date and September, 
1924, will be needed. 


Why not advance prices and 
make a profit instead of operating at 
a loss? 


Giving Yarn Away. 


About two weeks ago a yarn man- 
ufacturer spent a half hour telling 
us how bad it was for spinners to 
sell yarn at below the cost of pro- 
duction. 


We took breakfast last week with 
a large Philadelphia weaver and 
heard him laughing with his broker 
about the pick-up he had the day 
before when he bought 100,000 
pounds of 26-2 at 56 cents from the 
mill of the man who talked with us. 


At the time of the sale, spot cot- 
ton was 35 cents and Glark’s Tables 
show that there was a margin of 
9.77 to cover wages, power, supplies 
and overhead and, with a labor cost 
of 7 cents, there was no chance for 
the mill to break even. 


Moreover we know one mill mak- 
ing an average grade of 20-2 yarn 
that had refused 56 cents for more 


than a half million pounds and it 
was poor merchandising to sell 26-2 
at that price. 


We know of another mill that 
with cotton at 35 cents sold yarn at 
a price that only left 2.4 cents from 
which to pay wages, power, supplies 
und overhead. As the 2.4 would not 
pay for power, supplies and over- 
head, it is a fact that mill was 


' losing an amount equal to the pay 


roll or in other words was paying a 
lot of people to work and not charg- 


ing the customer a penny for their 


labor. 


The mill man says that the yarn 
was made out of cheaper cotton but, 
if so, he was in the position of pre- 
senting the knitter who bought the 


co yarn with the profit that he had 


made on the cotton. 


It seems to us that it would have 
been much better to have allowed 
the operatives three weeks’ vacation 
at full wages. . 7 


It would have cost the mill no 
more than giving a knitter the profit 
on the cotton and charity ought to 
begin at home. 


Moreover large amounts of that 
yarn had been sold prior to his sale 
at 2 to 4 cents higher and he could 
have easily have obtained a higher 
price if he had not listened to the 
arguments of the large yarn specu- 
lator to whom he made the sale. 


When cotton was 23 cents the 
mills were selling 20-2 at 38 cents 
which was below cost and the weav- 
ers*swore that a 40-cent price would 
make business prohibitive. 


When cotton is 35 cents they are 
paying 56, which is below cost of 
manufacture, and swearing that 60 


cents will make business prohibi- 
tive. 


They said they could not pay 
more than 38 cents and that any 
advance would hurt business, but 
they are now paying 18 cents per 
pound higher and buying ten times 
as much yarn. 


Always. they say they can pay no 
more and always the price they pay 
is at or below eost of manufacture. 


The answer is the illustrations 
given above. 


In the Houses of Rimmon and 
Annanias. 


Collier’s Weekly, a journal noted 
for its unfairness and its hatred of 
the South, had the following edito- 
rial last week under the title “In 
the House of Rimmon”: 


“North Carolina is a great 
State, up and coming.and proud. 
The Tar Heels are rejoiced by 
their impressive progress in bet- 
ferment and business and trade. 
A statistical story of the great- 
ness of their industry has been 
appearing lately in the news- 
papers. Their State has the 
greatest damask and denim and 
pulp and underwear mills in the 
United States, the largest man- 
ufactures of aluminum and hos- 
iery, of tobacco and towels in 
the whole round world: $900,000,- 
000 invested; 6,200 factories; 
158,000 workers; yearly pay roll 
more than 127,000,000, or $67 per 
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month apiece! All that is a great 
human achievement and a far 
ery from nursing hookworm and 
malaria on pine-clearing farm 
patches. No wonder the patriots 
of the Old North State urge that 
these facts and their meaning be 
taught in the public schools. 
And yet there is a discord in 
that song of commerce advanc- 
ing: Only five States in the 
Union are worse than North 
Carolina with respect to child 
labor. Many of the mills they 
praisé have also established 
there the festering evils of child 
life sacrificed for output. [It is — 
that. industrial idolatry which 
prefers cheap goods to future 
health and strength and citizen- 
ship, that they are asking their 
school children to worship. 
There must be many now in 
North Carolina who feel with 
Naaman the Syrian: ‘When I 
bow down myself in the house 
of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy 
servant in this thing.’ There is 
no Elisha among us today to 
cleanse our States from this 
leprosy of child labor. The Child 
Labor Amendment, now pend- 
ing, will force that cure.” 


Since they are speaking in Bibhi- 
cal terms we call their attention to 
the great commandment: 


“Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” 


Likewise we suggest to the disci- 
ples of Annaias that they turn from 
the story of the House of Rimmon 
and peruse those pages dealing with 
the incidents relative to their dis- 
tinguished predecessor. 


Just Another Liar. 


Lowell Mellett, of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Service, jour- 
neyed down into North Carolina and 
hunted up Ruben Dagenhart, the 
boy who was used as the test case 
of the first Federal Child Labor 
Law, and wrote several columns of 
silly stuff about Ruben in which’ he 
quoted him as saying: 


“From 12 years old on, I was 
working 12 hours a day—from 6 
in the morning till 7 at night, 
with time out for meals. And 
sometimes I worked nights be- 
sides. Lifting a hundreds pounds 
and I only weighed 65 pounds 
myself.” 


“Just what did you and John 
get out of that suit, then?” was 
asked. 

“Why, we got some automo- 
bile rides when them big law-. 
yers from the North was down 
here. Oh, yes, and they bought 
both of us a coca-cola! That's 
all we got out of it.” 


Ruben Dagenhart never worked 


42 hours per day and there was no 


100-pound weight for him to lift. 


He never saw any lawyers big or 


little, 


Lowell Mellett was not aware that 
mills do not work 12 hours or that 
there was no 100-pound or even 5- 
pound weight to lift in a spinning 
room. He just assumed that Ru- 
ben Dagenhart saw the lawyers. 


Without knowledge he wrote his 
story and is just another liar. 


DAVID CLARK 
D. H. HILL, JR. 
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Slasher Warpers, 


CLARENCE R. HOWE, MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS, 
Vice President Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Builders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Balling Machines, Doubling Machines, 


Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, Card Grinders, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, Section Beams, 
Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, | Wood Rolls, 


BECAUSE! 


OUR WARPING MACHINERY IS THE 
“WORLD'S BEST” 


BECAUSE—Our Standard Equipment in- 
cludes many features not furnished by any 
other manufacturer, at no extra cost. 


BECAUSE—Of greater simplicity and expert 

construction by reliable experts with years of 

experience we are entitled to your Warper 
business. 


Complete Equipment 
For All 


Warping Requirements 


CATALOG IN MUCH DETAIL 
ON REQUEST 
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POSITIVE EXPANSION COMB 
TEE 
—. 


A battery of 12 Hyatt 
equipped washers re- 
cently made by Rodney 
Hunt Machine Co. for 
a large New England 
mill. 


The spoilage of goods by leaking 
oil is eliminated on Hyatt roller 
bearing washers because the oil 
stays in the bearing housings, 


For the same reason it is only 
necessary to oil Hyatt bearing 
washers 3 or 4 times a year. 


In addition to these worth-while 
advantages, a reduction of from 
25% to 30% in power consumption 
is secured when Hyatt. bearings 
are used. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company 
Chicago 


Huntington 
Buffalo 


Newark 


Worcester 


Detroit 


Milwaukee 


Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 


The oil-tight Hyatt 
bearing on a Rodney 
Hunt washer (with 
end of housing re- 
moved ). 


To secure the economies of Hyatt 
roller bearings it 1s not necessary 
to wait until mew washers are 
needed. Hyatt replacement boxes 


for your present washers can be 


secured at surprisingly low cost. 


Specify these economical bearings 
for your new and present washers. 
They will quickly pay 
for themselves and 
then pay dividends for 
years. 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
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you are beginning to think and possibly 
worry about your Inventory. 

Will it be finished on time? Will it be 
absolutely correct? Will it be done at the 
least possible expense? 

Are you familiar with the Monroe 
Method of figuring Inventories? Do you 


know how the Monroe Visible Check. 


Monroe Proven Answers and Monroe 
Decimal Accuracy can safeguard the work 
and remove the worry and fatigue? 


The Monroe handles with equal ease 


fractional gross, fractional dozens, frac- 


The 20-Place 
Standard Model 


tional yardage, discounts and all other 
calculations peculiar to inventory. All 


fear of decimal errors is eliminated. 


The Monroe man will be pleased to loan 
you a machine NOW and teach your staff 
the many uses to which a Monroe can be 
put on inventory figuring. Then when the 
big job of inventory arrives your staff will 
be able to use the machine to the best 
advantage. 

We invite you to arrange NOW for a 
trial before inventory time by consulting 
your telephone directory or addressing: 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Calculating Machine Company 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


There is a Monroe to fit your needs in the Automatic Models (electrically-operated), 
Standard Models, Fraction Models, British Currency Models, etc. 


Monroe Service is Available at all Principal Points in the U. S. and Canada and Throughout the World 


¥ 
- 
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An Announcement by Chas. E. Carpenter 


prefer Thanksgiving to Christmas. 


I prefer the thought of giving thanks and 
showing our appreciation for the blessings 
and favors which we have received, to the 
modern idea of swapping presents on 
Christmas. 3 


I feel that Thanksgiving is a time when 

we can well afford to pause from the 

American fashion of hustling and bustling in or- 

der to obtain things and give thanks for what we 
have had. 


I do not know who it was who said, “Gratitude 
is a rare virtue,” but I do know that Thanksgiving 


has its greatest value in reminding us that we 


. should be grateful. 


Cicero said, “A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue but the parent of all other vir- 
tues.” 


It is with this feeling that I have requested that 
I be permitted to devote this week’s page in the 
Bulletin to an expression of sincere thanks and 
gratitude to the Southern Textile Mill men for 
their many kindnesses and favors to our Company 
and our representatives. 


The Houghton Products have been accepted 
generously on faith in our statements and ability; 
our representatives have been universally re- 
ceived in the most courteous manner; our letters 
have been patiently read and courteously and 
painstakingly answered; and as we make no claim 
to infallibility, we have made some errors, but in 
every instance our errors have been treated with 
kindness and fairness. 


For all of these things are we most thankful, 
and the kind of treatment that the Southern Mill 
men have extended to us, naturally inspires us. to 


exert ourselves even more, in order to at least 
partly deserve their many expression of good-will. 

We do not want charity nor have we received 
charity, excepting that type of charity which 
embraces the great principle of the fellowship of 
men. 


Our people from the North have gone down and 
taken up their abode among you, and you have 
not only welcomed them, but you have made them 
feel that they were a:permanent part of the great 
and growing South. 


We of the more formal North and of the large 


cities, where such hospitality is not the custom, 


appreciate this generousness even more than it is 
possible to express in words, and while I want to 
express my most profound gratitude for this par- 
ticular act of kindness, I am also fully aware ‘that 
these words are not capable of expressing my real 
feelings. 


I want to take advantage of this opportunity to 
personally thank the members of The Southern 
Textile Association for their most generous and 
cordial reception of myself, when I had the honor 
of addressing their Association at their Conven- 
tion in Asheville last June. 


I want to thank the many readers of the 
HOUGHTON LINE among the Southern Textile 
Mills, who have done me the honor to personally 
write me their criticisms of articles which have 
appeared in that publication from time to time. I 
want it understood that I am as thankful to those 
who have written me adverse criticisms as those 
who have expressed favorable comment, for it is 
from those who differ with me that I learn most 
and I always am honored when a busy mill man 
takes the time to write me a personal opinion of 
my humble attempts at near literature. 


In conclusion, I thank you all. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
Works: Philadelphia—Chicago 


GREENSBORO, N .C. 
P. O. Box 81 
Phone 1990 


ATLANTA, GA, 
8 Courtland St. 
Phone: Watinut 2067 


Allentown, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Davenport, ta., Denver, Col., 
- Detroit, Mich., Harrisburg, Pa., Hartford, Conn., indianapolis, ind., Kalamazoo, Mich., Los Angeles, Cal., Milwaukee, Wle, 
Newland, Scotland, France, New Zealand, Australia, Norway, Spain, Belgium, Japan. 


GREENVILLE, C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — 
418 N. Srd St. 
Phone: Olive 3689 
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W. N. Carpenter has resigned as 
superintendent of the Dunn Manu- 
facturing Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. C. has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at Central Falls Mills, 
Central Falls, N. C. 


A. S. Williams has been promoted 
to overseer of spinning at Central 
Falls Mills, Central Falls, N. C. 


S. P. Gardner is now superintend- 
ent of the Bowling Green Spinning 
Mill, Bowling Green, 8. C. 


J. S. Coleman has become super- 
intendent of the Calton Manufactur- 
ing Company, Spartanburg, 58. C. 


Wm. T. Brooks has been apopint- 
ed secretary of the Williamson 
Mills Company, Charleston, 8S. C. 


L. R. MeMurray is now superin- 
tendent of the Gaffney Knitting 
Mills, Gaffney, 8. C. | 


J. E. Hulan has become superin- 
tendent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, 
S. Cc. 


J. B. Hart has succeeded V. R. 
Gall as secretary of the Banna Man- 
ufacturing Company, Goldville, S. C. 


Archibald Meikle is now superin- 
tendent of the F. .W. Poe Manufac- 
turing Company, Greenville, 5. C. 


J. W. Boone, from Oneida Mills, 

Graham, N. C., has accepted the 
_ position of dyer at Deep River Mills, 
Randleman, N. 


W. T. Alexander, from Lumber- 
ton, N. C., is overseer of spinning at 
Millis Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. G. 


F. J. Gardner is now second hand 
on day run, carding department, 
Kershaw Cotton Mills, Kershaw, 
Ss. C. 


Garlen J. Bennett, of the Nyonza 
Mills; Woonsocket, R. L., has aecept- 
ed the position of superintendent of 
Marlboro Mills No. 4, MeColl, S. C. 


J. D. Watkins, formerly overseer 
. of carding and spinning at the Puri- 
tan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., is now 
overseer of spinning and finishing at 
the Dixie Spinning Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


J. F. Davis, formerly overseer 
carding at Royal Bag Mills, Charles- 
ton, 8. C., is now night overseer 
carding at Kershaw Cotton Mills, 
Kershaw, 8. C. 


W. A. Walker, formerly of High- 
land Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., 
has accepted the position of carder 
at Millis Cotton. Mills, High Point, 


EK. M. Ellington has resigned as 
superintendent of Piedmont Mills 
Company, High Point, N. C., and ac- 
cepted a position with Harriss Cov- 
ington Hosiery Mills, same city. 


Will Long has resigned as spin- 
ner at the Winget Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., to accept position as superin- 
tendent of the Dunn Manufacturing 
Company, of the same place. 


J. T. Jordan has sueceeded R. H. 
Harrison as superintendent of the 
Mary Louise Mills, Cowpens, S. C. 


J. KE. Wix has succeeded R. D. 
Woodside as superintendent of the 
Palmetto Manufacturing Company, 
Laurens, 


McClave-Brooks Co. Appoints St. 
Louis Representative. 


The McClave-Brooks Company, 
Scranton, Pa., announces the ap- 
pointment of Byron L. Ashdown, 
1236 Syndicate Trust’ Building, St. 
Louis, as their sales representative 
in St. Louis and the surrouriding 
territory in Missouri and Western 
Illinois. 

Mr. Ashdown assumes his duties 
on November 1. 


Alonzo Her Dead. 


Alonzo Iler, Southern representa- 
tive of L. R. Wattles Company, and 
one of the most successful and pop- 
ular textile salesmen in the South, 


died at a hospital in Greenville on 


Wednesday of this week. He had 
been in poor health for. some 
months. 


Mr. Iler was born in Augusta, Ga., 
in 1867. He entered the textile field 
many years ago and was widely 
known through the South. For 
many years he was erecting engi- 
neer for the C. & G. Cooper Engine 
Company, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Twelve years ago he became South- 
ern salesman for the L. R. Wattles 
Company and during that time built 
up a splendid business in his terri- 
tory for them. 

Mr. Iler is survived by his wife 
and five children. He was a brother 
of €. B. ler, Southern salesman for 
the Keever Starch Company. 

Lon ller, as he was known to. the 
mill men of the South, enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of a large 
number of mill men who will learn 
with regret of his passing. 


E. R. Cash Dead. 


E. R. Cash, one of the best-known 
mill men in South Carolina, died 
suddenly at a hospital in Gaffney 
last Saturday afternoon. He had 
been in failing health for some time, 
but his condition had not been re- 
garded as serious. Mr. Cash was 60 
years old. 

Mr. Cash, who for many years was 
general superintendent of the Lime- 
stone and Hamrick Mills at Gaffney, 
was regarded as one of the most 
successful and efficient superinten- 
dents in the South. Several years 
ago he resigned as superintendent 
of these mills to organize the Cash 
Mills at Gaffney. Due to financial 
misfortune and Mr. Cash's ill health 


this venture was not successful, and 


the mill was later sold. 

Last year Mr. Cash organized the 
Cash Manufacturing Company, at 
Blacksburg, 5. C., and this mill is 
now under construction. He was 
vice-president and general manager. 

Mr. Cash, whose wife died some 
months ago, is survived by one 
daughter and three sons. 
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KNOWN BY THEIR FEATURES! 
Leadership: 


The unquestioned leadership of 
Sonoco Cones and Tubes is at once 
a Pledge of Service and a Warrant 
of Merit, for enduring leadership | 
can only be built upon the solid 
foundation of these qualities. 


4 


. 


‘Sonoco” Cones 


and Tubes 


Southern Novelty Co., Manufacturers 
(Sonoco Products Company, Successor) 
| Hartsville 


South Carolina 


‘a 
Putters @&) Hancers 
The Woo] } Line 


(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
vorkman from be- 
ng caught on the 
heads or nuts. 
siachined all over 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
1HE Wo OT) Line 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so aor of the country’s largest 
plants. 


Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, ; 
Greenville, S. C. 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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NEWS 


Rome, Ga.—The new equipment 
recently added to the Rome Hosiery 
Mills is now in operation, the new 
two-story addition having been en- 
tirely completed. 


High Point, N. C—Plans for estab- 
lishing a new mill to make cotton 
pads and similar specialties from 
waste are under way here. James 
E. Culp is the organizer. 


Bowie, Tex.—C. A. Pruden, chair- 
man of the textile committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, reports sat- 
isfactory. progress in the work of 
organizing a company to build a new 
cotton mill here. 


Union Springs, Ala—The Union 
Springs Cotton Mills, which have 
been purchased by the Comer inter- 
ests, as noted, will be enlarged by 
the erection of an additional build- 
ing and the installation of 5,000 new 


Sand Springs, Okla—-The Sands 
Springs Cotton Mills have begun 
production of wide sheetings. Con- 
struction of this new mill was be- 
gun about a-year ago. The plant 
has a main mill of brick construc- 
tion, a two-story picker room and 
two-story bleachery. 


High Point, N. C—The Highland 
Cotton Mills and the Cloverdale Cot- 
ton Mills, which have been operated 
under virtually the same manage- 
ment, have been consolidated into 
one corporation, through the pur- 
chase by the Highland Mills, of the 
Cloverdale plant. 


Worthville, N. G—The additional 
equipment recently imstalled in the 


Leeward Cotton Mills, which dou-: 


bles. the capacity of the plant, will 
be in operation within the next few 
weeks. The new equipment conists 
of 5,000 spindles and accompanying 
machinery. 
erected a number of new cottages 
and done much improvement in the 
village. 


Stuart, Va—The Stuart Cotton 
Mill, near Danvilie, Va., has been 
sold to the Patterson Land and De- 
velopment Company, of Stuart, 
which is planning to lease the plant 
to a man of High Point, N. C., who 
contemplates operating the plant as 
a knitting mill. 3 

The mill never has been operated. 


It was originally built for a cotton — 


mill and some machinery was in- 
stalled. It has stood vacant since it 
was completed. 


Graham, N. C.—The Oneida. Cotton 
Mills here has closed down indefi- 
nitely. Over-production is given as 
the cause for suspending operations. 
If is understood that the mill has a 
large quantity of cloth stored in its 
warehouses. The Oneida is a unit 
of the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing 
Company chain of mills. Three other 
mills of the chain, the Carolina, 
Bellemont and Alamance,.all located 
near Graham, are still in operation. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST | 


o K-A Electrical Warp Stop 


Our Southern Representative 


Mr. William D. Whittaker 


is in charge of both the 
ATLANTA OFFICE and CHARLOTTE OFFICE — 


Competent assistants at both offices will carry on 
K-A Service 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
CHARLOTTE PAWTUCKET ATLANTA 


Clean Your Spinning Rolls 
By AIR SUCTION with 


ee 
Sweeny PNEU-WAY Cleaner 


Stops Gouts 


(Patented) 


R. P. SWEENY 


Manufacturer 


406 News Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Write for Catalog and Prices 


The company has also. 


For Sale 


_1—260-ton Logeman Hydraulic Cloth Bal- 
ing Press. Excellent condition. At- 
tractive price for immediate acceptance. 


Southern Textile Machinery 


Company 
Greenville, 8. 


“concern here. 


Member American Seciety Landseape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER | 


Community and Mill Village Complete Topo ic 
Genera) Planting, Grading 
Parks, ea tate Subdivisions and De | Plans 

af 


rt tels an 
Largest Landecape Organization in the Seuth 
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Canton, Ga.—The Canton Cotton 
Mills have awarded contract to the 
Parks-Cramer Company for the in- 
stallation of humidifying system in 
their new mill. 


Mooresville, N. C.—Contract for 
heating equipment in the Cascade 
Mills has been let to the Parks- 
Cramer ‘Company, Charlotte. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. are the engi- 
neers, 


Burlington, N. C—The Burlington 
Mills, Inc., which were recently in- 
corporated, as noted, are preparing 
to begin construction work in the 
near future. It is thought that part 
of the equipment of the Gastonia 
Cotton Manufacturing Company will 
be moved from Gastonia to the plant 
here. J. Spencer Love, president of 
the Gastonia Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, is president of the new 
The mill will have 
an initial equipment of 10,000 spin- 
dies and 250 dobby looms for the 
manufacture of fancy dress goods. 


McKinney, Tex.—Business men of 
McKinney and other towns in Collin 
county have launched a movement 
to raise funds for the erection of 
another cotton mill here. It was 
decided to make the proposition 
county-wide; and to invite farmers 
to become. stockholders. Local busi- 
ness men pledged themselves to take 
a majority of the stock, their sub- 
scription being placed at a minimum 
of $300,000. 


Balfour, N. C—Work will begin on 
the new plant of the Balfour Mill 
within the next 10 days, it was an- 
nounced from the office of J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., mill engineers. The new 
mill, to be headed by Capt. E. A. 
Smyth, and other well-known mill 
men, will contain 10,000 spindles, al- 
though provisions are béing made 
to enlarge the plant to a 25,000 spin- 
dle capacity at a later date. Work 
will be rushed to completion as 


| quick as possible. 


This mill, which will be but a 
short distance from Greenville, al- 


though in an adjoining State, was 


organized largely through the efforts 
of Captain Smyth. Captain Smyth 
was for many years head of the 
Pelzer Mills at Pelzer, these being 
sold to Lockwood, Greene & Co. re- 
cently for $9,000,000. 


Norfolk, Va.—A new industry with 
an investment of approximately 
$200,000 has begun operations at 
Norfolk, under the name of Virginia 
Worsted Company, in the building 
formerly occupied by the Norfolk 
Mattress Company. The new com- 
pany has already installed machin- 
ery and is now actually at work 
turning out its products for the 
looms of weavers in the Nerth and 
East. 

Tne Virginia Worsted Company's 
plant represents something more 


than $200,000 of New England capi- 
tal that has come to Norfolk. The 
president of the company is H. C. 
Jealous, of Boston, formerly with 
the American Woolen Company. 
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Robert C. Fitch,-also of Boston, is 
vice-president and treasurer; Al- 
fred Heaton, formerly of Lowell, 
Mass., is superintendent, while Wil- 
son M. Bonney, of Norfolk, formerly 
chief clerk at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, is in charge of the factory 
office. The company is incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts 
with its main offices in Boston. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Consolidate 
Southern Mill -Holdings. 


Boston, Mass—Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. Thursday released the ap- 
proved plans for the formation of a 
very large cotton manufacturing 
company to be called the New Eng- 
land Southern Mills. Notice to the 
stockholders was mailed Friday. 

This is in effect a consolidation of 
the Southern properties for the ac- 
quisition of which Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. has recently been negotiating, 
and the International Cotton Mills. 
The present international corpora- 
tion (a Massachusetts corporation) 


will be retained, but the name will — 


be changed to New Endland South- 
ern mills. Over 80 per cent of the 
spindles of this group are in new or 
additional mills. 


The new plants include the Lan- 
caster. Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8. C.; 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Mill, 8. C.; Eureka Cotton Mills, 


Chester, 8. C.; the Springstein Mills, 


Chester, S. C.; Pelzer Manufacturing 
Company, Pelzer, 8. C.; Tucapau 
Mills, Tucapau, 8. C.; Stark Mills, 
Hogansville, Ga. 


The Stark Mills, a new mill build- 
ing village, is now being constructed 
at Hogansville for the production of 
tire fabric. In addition the plants 
of the International, which go into 
this combination, are the Cosmos 
and Imperial, located in Canada, 
which have been unusually success- 
ful; Hogansville and LaGrange, two 
modern mills équipped to make 
hose and belting duck, located in 
Georgia; Lisbon Mills, a yarn mill at 

Lisbon, Maine; the Lowell plant, 
- consisting of a spinning mill of 35,- 
000. spindles built in 1920, and a 
weaving mill in which is being in- 
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A full line of 0 


SULPHUR COLoRs 


co 
PHILADELPHIA 


Fast to light 


and washing 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


HAMETZ & 


Street New York City, 
Boston Phaladelphia Providence 
‘Chucage San Francisco 


co 
CHARLOTTE 


Crarlotte 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

oe Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 

files qs: for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 

chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 

- Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to seoure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 
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stalled 756 new wide Draper looms 
for the manufacture of wide sheet- 
ing. 


The annual sales of the combined 
companies will exceed $30,000,000. 


The number of employes will be 
approximately 6,500 and some idea 
of the size of the group can be 
gained by the fact that it will have 
586,000 spindles, 12,100 looms and 4,- 
593,000 square feet of floor space in 
manufacturing buildings. There also 
goes with the mills a large amount 
of outside property, including 2,160 
houses, schools, churches, stores 
and community buildings, and 10,000 
horsepower owned outright by the 
companies. The mills will use when 
running full 140,000 bales of cotton 
annually, 30,000 spindles aré located 
in Ganada and 70,000 spindles in New 
England. The remainder of 486,000 
spindles are all in South Carolina 
and Georgia. 


The plants are in excellent physi- 
cal condition and capable of pro- 
ducing goods at the lowest possible 
cost of their respective qualities, 
and this consolidation gives a great 
diversity of product print cloths, 
wide sheeting, shade cloths, sheeting 
and drills for export, ginghams, hose 
and belting duck and tire fabric. 


The capitalization of the New 


' England Southern Mills, the parent 


corporation, will consist of approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 international notes 
due in 1929 now outstanding, $4,000,- 
000 of new notes, $5,000,000 of 7 per 
cent prior preference stock, $6,500,- 
000 of preferred stock and 250,000 
shares of no par value common. The 
company will own outright certain 
properties and will have eontrol 
through common stock of the prop- 
erties of other companies. The com- 
panies will be under the manage- 
ment of Lockwood, Greene & Go. 
Lawrence & Co. will be the sole 
selling agents for all the mills. Col- 
onel Springs will become a director 
of the New England Southern Mills. 
The only public financing required 
to effect this consolidation will be 
the sale of $4,000,000 of new notes, 
which will later be offered by Lee 
Higginson & Co. 


Moreland Size 


“*The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President . 


HARNESS 
‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
the different requirements of the work. In the. American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMATIC. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

STANDARDS OF 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Are all 
EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Ready-made Heavy Size, 
Clay, Soluble Blue, Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. en 
air COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ED. . 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. : 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.’’ 
These compounds are based on the best practical experienee and the 
best materials used in thelr manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co 


Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
P. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 


| TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, he. one no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease; Soluble Oils, Gums, 
Lancashire Acme Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, 
Sago and Tawyioca Flours, Dextrines, China 


Glues, Gum Arabol, 


ALSO. HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brooklyn, N, 


STEPHEN ARLEIGH, South Car. Representative, Greenville, 8S. C. 
HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Southern Educational Convention. 


At a meeting held in G reenville, 
S. C., recently, plans were perfected 
for holding at Textile Hall, June 9 
to 14, 1924, the Southern Educational 
Convention. It is proposed to invite 
all persons interested in education, 
including executives of cotton mills, 
bankers, business and professional 
men, and parents of school children 
to join with those engaged in edu- 
cational work for a discussion of 
present needs. A great exposition 
will be held at the same time of 
materials and equipment used in the 
construction and furnishing of 
schools and colleges. 

A tentative program was adopted 
which calls for special days, among 
which is a day set apart for a meet- 
ing of legislators, General Assem- 
blies of the three States, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Georgia, 
will be invited to attend. 

Plans of this convention are 
unique, It is the first time that a 
great gathering has been proposed 
to discuss means for improving the 


work of city schools, rural schools 


and colleges, in which laymen are 
expected to take an equal part in 
the discussion. The speakers will 
be men of national reputation and 
10,000 people are expected during 
the week. It will be a very attrac- 
tive program of entertainment and 
ample housing arrangements will be 
made to take care of the visitors 
next June. 

The conference held last week was 
to consider the tentative plans for 
the meetings, all of which were en- 
dorsed unanimously. A large num- 


ber of distinguishers educators at- 
tended the meeting. 

The object of the meeting is to 
make plans and arrange the final 
program for the Southern Educa- 
tional Gonvention next June. W. 8. 
Sirrine said that he had requested 
the presence of the presidents of 
leading colleges, State superintend- 
ents of education, superintendents 
of city and county schools, so that 
out of their experience and knowl- 
edge they could lend their counsel 
in the matter of formulating plans. 
There are three main heads for con- 
sideration, he said, colleges, city and 
county schools. It is proposed to 
devote practically one-third of the 
meeting to city schools, one-third to 
county schools and one-third to col- 
leges. The whole project will be 
entirely financed by Textile Hall 
Corporation, which in turn will be 
reimbursed by the sale of space for 
the display of school and college 
construction and equipment. All 
those who exhibited at the N. E. A. 
expositions will be requested to 
take space at the Southern Educa- 
tion Convention next June. Mr. Sir- 
rine then presented a preliminary 
program for criticism and amend- 
ment. 

Miss Katherine Dozier, director of 
education of Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company, said of the conference: “I 
have listened with much interest to 
the various suggestions and speeches 
that have been made. As I have 
been a cotton mill teacher and a 
missionary teacher, I know the chil- 
dren as they come from the moun- 
tains to the cotton mills .... The 


average teacher in rural schocls 


gives 18 days attention to the first 
grade child in the course of a yaar. 
It is just as well for us to face the 
facts and look them squarely in the 
face and say what are we going to 
do. South Carolina is no better than 
Georgia. I want to congratulate 
North Carolina for setting the pace 
for South Carolina.” 


High Pressure Lubrication. 


High pressure lubrication, long 
confined almost exclusively to auto- 


mobiles, is being rapidly adopted - 


industrial plants throughout the 
country, according to J. W. Cochran, 
of the Alemite Lubricator Company, 
of Charlotte. Proven expense of 
frictional losses caused by improp- 
erly lubricated bearings, Mr. Coch- 
ran said, has caused the change. 

“Horsepower costs from‘ $75 to 
$150 a year,” he continued. “Assume 
a man had a plant which used 1,000 
horsepower at $100 a unit, a total of 
$100,000. If he could cut this.cost, 
the amount of saving would mean a 
clear profit. 

“In many instances we have 
proved that positive lubrication will 
cut, the frictional loss at least 10 per 
eent. That would mean a $10,000 
saving in the 1,000 horsepower plant. 


“In the automotive field necessity. 


of high pressure was more apparent 
because of the inconvenience to the 
driver unless the car was properly 
lubricated. But in the industrial 
plant, the burden was borne by the 
diminishing coal pile and the man- 
ufacturer naturally believed that a 
heavier burden was being put on the 
machines. As a matter of fact, the 


friction in the bearings was causing 
the use of more power.” 


Price List on Du Pont Hydr drosulphite 
Concentrated. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Go. 
have announced new prices on Du 
Pont Hydrosulphite Concentrated. 

26 cents for spot deliveries. : 

25 cents for contracts of less than 
50,000 pounds, 


24 cents for contracts of 50,000 
pounds or over. 


Terms, 1 per cent i0 days, net 30, 


. 0. b. shipping point, freight al- 


Albert Steadman has succeeded R. 
J. Smith as superintendent of the 
Jackson Mills No. 2, Wellford, 8S. C. 

C. Gregg has succeeded Roy 
Green as superintendent of the 
Fashion Mill, Athens, Tenn. 

D. Ballard is now superintendent 


of the Bemis Cotton Mills, Bemis, 
Tenn. 


Position Wanted 


As superintendent of small mill 
or overseer carding. Am married, 
38 years of age and have had 416 
or 18 years’ experience as super- § 
intendent and overseer, both yarn 
and weaving mill, on plain and 
fancy work. Will go anywhere. 
Address R. K. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SHUTTLES 


Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
1 : Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 
er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 
or covered). 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, 
both plain and 
Correspondence solicited. 


automatic. 


DAVID M. BROWN 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


Cerrespondence Solicited Cataleg on Request 


| TRADE MARK 
| 
— 
| | 
| al 
GEORGE G. BROWN 
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MILL ITEMS. the Kilby Cotton Mills from a finan- 
cial standpoint, Senator Nolen stat- 
ed that it is returning to the State 
an average profit of approximately 
$3,500 per week. In arriving at this 
figure, convict labor used in operat- 
ing the mill is figured in the ex- 
pense account at $40 per convict 
per month. The figure applies only 
to the cotton mill and does not in- 
clude the profit to the State from 
the shirt factory operated by a pri- 


Mooresville, N. C.—Production of 
fine cottons and of silk and cotton 
novelties at the plant of the Cascade 
Mills, Inc., is expected to start about 
March 1. The equipment will be 
12,000 ring spindles and 300 looms. 
The Caseade Mills is the new name 
for the old Dixie Mills, recently ta- 
ken over by new interests. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Cotton Mills Vale company in conjunction with 
Products Company, at Prichard, the cotton mill, and which also nets 
property of Jackson, Miss., interests, the State revenue. 


now idle, is being completely over- 
hauled and motorized, according to 
information at the chamber of com- 
merce, and will begin operation 
within the next few months. Motors 
for the mill are said to be en route 
here now. 

The output of the new mill will 
be’ denims, it was said, and it will 
employ between 200 and 500 per- 
sons. The. Cotton Mills Products 
Company was formerly known as 
the Hamilton-Carhartt Company. 
The latter company ceased opera- 
tions several months ago, and work 
on the new mill has been under way 
for three months. 


Arguments Heard on Cotton Mills. 


Laurens, C—Circuit Judge 
the suit of certain stockholders 
against the Watts Cotton Mills, lo- 
‘cated at Laurens, for the redemp- 
tion of 200 preferred stock certifi- 
cates issued in 1909 by the company 
with a maturity date of ten years, 
the total amount involved with div- 
idends unpaid and accrued interest 


report of the special referee, Judge 
F. P. MeGowan, who filed his find- 
ings September 1 in favor of the 
defendant company. Judge Johnson 
took the matter under consideration 
and will render his decision later. 
-The suit has been in litigation two 
years and has been thoroughly pre- 
sented at every stage of its progress 
through the courts. 


Mobile, Ala—The State’s cotton 
mill at Kilby prison, which began 
operations a few months ago, is re- 
turning good profits, according to 
figures furnished by Roy L. Nolen, 
associate member of the State Board 
of Administration. 

When asked as to the success of 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA BRAND 


CABLE ADDRESS 
BIGBOY DELTA AND BIGBOY 
WESTERN 


DOMESTIC ESTER EXPORT 


John L. Robinson & Co. 


Cotton 


Home Office 


MEMPHIS, TENN., A. 
| Codes 


Shepperson Codes 78, 81 and 1915 
Meyers 39 


BELL and POSTAL 
Long Distance Phones 


P.O. Box 521 


Buying agencies in the besi staple sections in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 
All shipments given careful attention. 7 

Direct selling agency for North and South Carolina and Vir- 


ginia. 
ROBINSON & BAGGETT 


Brevard Court 
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Henry Johnson heard arguments in 


being $346,440. The arguments were | 
made on exceptions taken on the. 


WARWICK-AIKEN & COMPANY 
COTTON 


ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE COTTON OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


MISSISSIPPI, 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONA GHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


W. J. BRITTON & CO.|_ B. WILSON & CO. 


7 Staple Cotton 
ERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
RIV eon P. H. Fuller, Jr., Agt., Gastonia 
COTTON Offices: 


Clarksdale, Miss. 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Greenwood, Miss. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. 105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8S. A. 


F. L. BARRIER & CO. | L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 
Cotton Mississippi, Tennessee and 


Arkansas Staples 
94 South Front St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


All Kinds of Staples and Grades 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON-WHITE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
Cotton 
| Offices: 

Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., Dyersburg, Tenn, Jonesboro, Ark. 
We gin over 15,000 bales of cotton annually, and would ship from gin 
to mills on type. 

Jackson, Tennessee 


STERNBERGER BROS. | TIPTON & COMPANY 
Cotton 


Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


Cotton 


Brownsville, Tenn. 


| 


aN 


Direct Mill Correspondence 


Solicited 


Established 1896 Incorporated 1923 


F. M. Crump & Company 


Incorporated 


Cotton Merchants 
MEMPHIS, U.S. A. 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-Presidnet 


D. H. CRUMP, President A. C. ROBINSON, Sec. and Treas. 
J. C. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 


— 


» 
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Codes: 


EXPORT 


W. M. CANTERBURY 


DOMESTIC 
Eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas Cotton 
Main Office, 114 McKibban Building, Muskogee, Okla. © 


COTTON 


Branch Office, Victoria, Texas 


Shepperson 1878-81 
Meyer's 39th 


Cable Address: 
“Canterbury” 


James R. Taylor 


TAYLOR & WATSON 


Cotton 
Staples a Specialty 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Phil. A. Watson 


Walter O. Long 


LONG & BARRY 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


Arthur J. Barry 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 


Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BASS, MAXWELL & COMPANY 


Cotton Merchants 


All Kinds 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CLAY W. HANCOCK & COMPANY 


Cotton 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Horn Bldg. 


IRBY-CLARKE 
All Descriptions of 
Oklahoma Cotton 


Oklahoma City 


RUSSELL-ROBERTS COTTON COMPANY 


Cotton 


All grades of Oklahoma Cotton 


We buy direct from the Farmer, and would like to do a regular 


business with some good mill. 
Holdenville. Oklahoma 


Codes: 


(Unincorporated) 


R. 0. HARVEY & COMPANY 


COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 


Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Texas. Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 


_ All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 


Ada, Oklahoma 


H. T. KIMBELL 
Buyer and Shipper of 
Western Oklahoma Cotton 

Altus, Oklahoma 


JOHN G. WEAVER 
Cotton 


Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


Ascertaining Raw Materials Used in 


Knit Fabrics. 
(Continued from 12) 

will quickly bring the result shown 
in the tested sample in Figure 2. 
The left of the sample shows its 
original condition and the right the 
condition after ignition by fire. If 
the sample contained all animal 
fiber yarns, such as wool, cashmere, 
mohair, or alpaca, it would crumble 
away slowly if held in a flame and 
give forth an unpleasant odor. But 
the wove material itself would not 
burn alone very well because of the 
nitrogen present. Vegetable fiber is 
composed of so much carbon, hy- 
drogen and oxygen that it will burn 
very readily when once ignited.. 

The Acid Test. 


The sample in hand may be a silk 
texture and it is desired to know 


what proportion of vegetable fiber, 


if any, has been used in the con- 
struction of the yarns or knitted 
into the fabric with separate or 
pattern yarns. The dissolving oper- 
ation is usually resorted to in such 
cases. Figure 3 illustrates the fail- 
ure of a silk knitted fabric when 
the vegetable part of its composi- 
tion was liberated in a test bath. 
The left side of the sample shows 
the original condition and the right 
side the broken and disintegrated 
appearance of the texture with the 
supporting vegetable substances 
gone. The process of getting this 
result requires a boiling for about 
one hour of the sample in a concen- 
trated solution of caustic soda. The 
silk fiber will not be able to with- 
stand the powerful action of this 
chemical and will begin dissolving 
in a few minutes. At the end of the 
hour or in less time the silk will 
have turned to a frothy liquid which 
will separate itself from the vege- 
table matter as the latter will not be 
affected. By drying out the vege- 


“Ever Tyte and Zelco” 


And Zelco piston rings with 
patented Zeleco Process save 
Gasoline, Oil, Increase Capac- 
ity, Prevent Cylinders from 
Wearing Out of Round, Lessen 


rangement with us to sell 
them; are looking for distrib- 
utors with mechanical knowl- 
edge; made up to 80 inch; 
used in Locomotives, Boats, 
Engines, Compressors, Ice Ma- 
chines, Pumps, Trucks, Trac- 
tors, etc.; real opportunity; all 
or part time. 
EVER-TYTE, St. Louis 


Carbon; after using, make ar- 


T, E. DAVIS 


COTTON 
DAVIS, OKLA. 


ACALA COTTON CO. 
_ Agents 


Farmers Labor Union 
Save Middle Man’s Profit. Try Us. 
Direct from Producer to Mills 


Durant, Oklahoma 
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table substance and weighing it, it 
will be known how much of the silk 
sample was made of textile mate- 
rial other than silk. : 

It may be necessary to detect silk 
from wool, both of which are ani- 
mal fibers and therefore the above 
test would not do. A bath must be 
used which will not dissolve wool. 
A bath composed of concentrated. 
zine chloride made neutral by boil- 
ing with a little zinc oxide will dis- 
solve silk without affecting wool. 

To ascertain whether the sample 
is composed of a mixture of cotton 
and linen dip for a few minutes in 
concentrated 68 degrees baume sul- 
phurie acid, rinse in cold water, and 
neutralize the sample by steeping in 
ammonia diluted to about medium 
strength. Then dry and it will be 
noticed that while the cotton has 
turned to a gelatinous condition the 
linen will have retained almost its 
original physical structure. 

‘Although called a tank, the device 
shown in section in figure 4 is only 
a small vessel made of porcelain for 
a cold acid bath and iron when heat- 
ing of the bath is necessary. The 
main chamber is marked C and the 
lower one B.with a false bottom 
separating the two. 

A heavy lid is provided. The 
chemicals composing the bath are 
mixed in the upper chamber into 
which the samples of yarn or knit- 
ted fabric can be introduced. In the 
event that a second chamber is 
needed to receive the residue of any 
material under treatment, the mid- 
die or false bottom is lifted out 
when the treatment is finished, and 
the bath allowed to stand until the 
residue settles. Then the liquid can 
be drained out and the residue re- 
moved and weighed. The dry oven 
is used when it is not practicable to 
place the treated samples in the sun 
or other places for drying. The 
oven is a sheet-iron box-affair as 
shown in Figure 5 with a round 
opening D in which the specimens 
for drying can be placed on racks 
inside. The lower opening affords a 
place for a heating lamp, electric 
bulb or other device for heating the 
interior of the oven. Both openings 
are provided with hinged doors. 


Knit Goods Suitation Unfavorable. 


Chattanooa, Tenn. — Hesitancy of 
buyers which has ‘become pro- 
nounced during the last two weeks 
in causing great uneasiness in the 
knit goods trade generally through- 
out the South. The soaring of cot- 
ton to highest levels in three years 
has been accompanied by a slacken- 
ing of orders which is greater than 
can be ascribed to the usual pre- 


Christmas tull. 


The situation caused by the high 
price of cotton is being felt acutely 
all along the line. Buyers refuse to 
pay advanced prices and knitting 
mills in turn cannot pay spinners 
the advance which they are asking. 
The larger knitting mills are faring 
much better than the smaller ones 
that market their product through 
jobbers. The larger mills, many of 
them selling direct, are not feeling 
the situation to a great degree, but 
even among them curtailment of 
production is general. 

Textile men do not look for this 
condition to obtain long, as there 
seems to be no prospect of a decline 
in cotton prices. They predict. an 
increase in buying soon after 


g 
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Christmas or in the early spring, but 
conservatism is expected to be prac- 
ticed far more than at any time 
recently. Jobber buying to keep just 
ahead of orders is looked for, and 
mill profits cannot run lo excess, 

Spinning mills which sold far 
ahead at only a moderate profit fig- 
ure are almost the only ones which 
are running full time. Others which 
refused to sell futures and contract 
for raw material similarly, have 
curtailed production. This condition 
prevails generally in the knit goods 
industry. 

The Week’s Cotton Trade. 


Cotton prices again reached new 

high levels so far this season during 
the week ending November 23, De- 
cember future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange touching 
35.75. cents on November 21, and 
closed at 35.38 cents on November 
23. Continued trade reports as to 
the size of the crop were the prin- 
cipal bullish factors, many of these 
reports ranging from 9,300,000 to 
9,500,000 bales. 
December future contracts at New 
York advanced nearly 1% cents dur- 
ing the week and the average price 
of Aniddling spot cotton at 10 desig- 
nated markets advanced about 1 
cent per pound. A continued better 
feeling prévailed both in the domes- 
tic and foreign dry goods markets. 
The average quotations of 10 desig- 
nated spot markets closed at 35.39 
cents per pound, compared with 
33.40 cents the previous week. 


Exports for the week amounted to 
67,997 bales, compared with 284,424 
bales the previous week. 

Exports for the week amounted to 
67,997 bales, compared with 284,424 
bales the previous week and 153,648 
bales for the same period in 1922. 
Exports from August 1 to November 
23 were 2,246,085 bales, compared 
with 2,039,174 bales last year. Fig- 
ures include exports to Canada be 
October 314. 


’ Certificated stock at New York on 
November 23 was 21,508 bales, and 
at New Orleans, 12,052 bales. Total 
stocks, all kinds, at New York were 
56,255 bales, and at New Orleans, 
203,510 bales. 


New York future contracts closed 
34.75; March, 34.92; May,'34.95; July, 
November 23: December, 35.38; 
January, 34.88; March, 35.18; May, 
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35.37; July, 34.70. New Orleans 
closed: December, 34.70; January, 
34.35, New Orleans spot. cotton, 


34.25 eents per pound. 


Textile Stocks Showed Slight Rise 
Last Week. 


The average price of twenty-five 
cotton mill stocks as released by R. 
S. Dickson & Co., stands at 139.36 for 
this week, against 139.28 of last 
week, a rise of 8 points with trading 
remaining quiet. 

South Carolina stocks showed 
more fluctuation than the North 
Carolina stocks. Judson advanced $4 
per share, Belton showed an ad- 
vance of $8 per share, while Dunean, 
Clifton, Orr and Marlboro showed 
slight advances. On the other hand, 
Vietor-Monaghan and Woodside 
showed a loss of $5 per share each, 
Spartan dropped $2 per share. Bel- 
mont stocks showed slight recession, 
Aeme being off $1 and Perfection $3 
per share. Belton Cotton Mill stock 
sold at $65 four weeks ago and is 
now selling at $80 per share, a net 
advance of $15 per share within 


four weeks. 


MecClave-Brooks Catalog. 


The MecClave-Brooks Company, 
manufacturers of McClave combus- 
tion systems, have just issued a new 
catalog describing McClave anthra- 
cite stoker, type M. A. 

This catalog describes in detail 
what the company terms “the sim- 
plest and most efficiently designed 
hopper feed hand stoker on the 
market for burning anthracite fuels, 
there being approximately 350,000 H. 
P. now in use.” 

Their M. A. stoker will burn effi- 
ciently all grades of anthracite fuel, 
screenings, culm and mixtures of 
coke breeze and there are no me- 
chanical parts which can get out of 
order. 


For Sale. 


Three 125 H. P. Horizontal Re- 
turn Tubular Boilers. Pressure 
allowed by Hartford Ins. Co. 100 
lbs. Excellent proposition for a 
mill electrically driven that wants 


heating system or steam for 
slashers. Parties interested write 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills, 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


P. E. HENSON & CO. 


Cotton 
All Grades and Staples 


Little Rock, Ark. 


H. Crutchfield 
E. W. Crutchfield 


C. H. Crutchfield & Co. 
Established 1909 
Benders and Extra Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


S. BLUTHENTHAL & 


CO. 
Established 1865 


All Grades of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


S. C.-Alexander & Co. 
Established 1886 
Heavy Bodied Arkansas Cotton 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


A. L. Betts A. M. Williams 
HOPE COTTON CO. 


Incorporated 


Arkansas Cottons 
All Grades and Staples 
35 Years in the Cotton Business 


Hope, Arkansas 


The Jefferson-Lincoln 


Cotton Growers Assn. 
An organization of farmers who 
wish to sell direct to mills. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


JUNIUS JORDAN, JR. 
Cotton Shipper 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


J. E. ATKINS & CO. 
Cotton 


Arkansas Cotton a Specialty 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


JETT WILLIAMS & CO. 


Cotton | 
Jett Williams A. S. Williams 


All Grades and Staples 
Hope, Arkansas 


E. F. CREEKMORE & CO. 
Arkansas-Oklahoma-Texas 
Cotton 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


C. C. BURROW & CO. 
Cotton 


Twenty-six Years in the Cotton Business 
All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Standard of Excellence 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 


Electrical Installations 


VILLAGES 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Planters Cotton Company 
Cotton Merchants 
Buying in Principal Towns in 
_ Arkansas and Mississippi 


We Ship on Actuals 
Helena, Ark. 


‘Anderson Cotton Co. 


Cotton Merchants 
Delta Character Cotton 


Helena, Ark. 


F. EVANS & CO. 


Cotton 
In the Heart of the Delta 
Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, 
Benders and Staple Cotton 
Helena, Ark. 


COBB COTTON CoO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi Delta Staples 
Our Specialty 


Helena, Ark. 


FRIEDMAN 
Cotton Commission 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., Meridian, Miss. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


ARKANSAS COTTON GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Shippers of All Kinds of Arkansas, Tennessee and Missouri Cotton 


F. L. PAGE, Gen. Mgr. Cotton Department 


R. A. DOWNS & COMPANY 
Cotton 


All Grades and Staples of Arkansas Cotton 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


= 
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H. SEAY 
Shippers Texas, Oklahoma 


Low Grades Specialties:}| 
Greenville, Texas 


and Arkansas 
Cotton 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


ROBERTS & 
CARTWRIGHT 


Cotton 


Terrell, Texas 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


New York | 
MORIMURA, ARAI & COMPANY 
—Agents— 
Yokohama Ki-Ito Kwaisha, Ltd. 
Yokohama, Osaka & Tokio 
Japan 


Dallas 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 
GEER & GEER | 
Cotton 


Dallas, Texas 
Member Dallas Cotton Exchange and Texas Cotton Association. 
Cable Address “GEER” P. 0. Box 341 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


WIGGINS & HORN 
North Texas Black Land Cotton 
McKinney, Texas 


FLOYD WILLIS & CO. 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Cottons 
Greenville, Texas Galveston, Texas Taylor, Texas | 


Lucius Rash, President I. L. Brin, Vice-President 


RASH, BRIN & COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Cotton Merchants 
Members 
New York Cotton Exchange, Texas Cotton Ass’n., Dallas Cot. Ex. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


Terrell, Texas Dallas, Texas 


W. STAPF &2 CO. 


All grades Texas Cotton 
BEST CURRENT PRICE Shipped Direct to Mills 


San Antonio, Texas 


RHEA & COMPANY 
Cotton 
Texas Black Land Cotton 


McKinney, Texas 
We Shin What We Sell 


C. G. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Cotton for Spinners 


Texarkana, Tex. 


WILLIAM PAGEN & SON 
Good Spinning Cotton 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


LEO NEAL JAS. T. ROUNTREE & 


Cotton CO. 


Commerce, Texas Cotton 


Inch sixteenth to inch eight a ; 
specialty. Correspondence Invited Paris, Texas 


FRANK E. STEWART 
Cotton Merchant 


Paris, Texas 


SHELTON & HARDIN 
Cotton 
Members Texas Cotton Association 
Terrell, Texas 


C. J. ONEAL & CO. 
Cotton 
Merchants and Shippers 
Gainesville, Texas 


L. W. RUTLAND & CO 
Cotton 
Domestic Shippers 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


ALLEN J.H. HUTTON & CO. 
Cotton Shippers Members Houston Cotton 


All Grades and Staples Exchange 
Yorktown, Tex. , Merchants COTTON Exporters 


All Grades Texas Staple 
Branch Office: Cuero, Tex. 


Inquiries for Low Grade Staples 
Dooley Bidg., Houston, Tex. 
Henderson Cotton Co. . 
Regular and Irregular 
Cotton 


S. G. Tarkington & Sons 


Sell on Actual Samples Cotton 
Houston, Texas All Grades and Staples 
Cuero -:- Texas 


A. H. SAFFOLD 
George V. Launey & Co. 
Cotton 
Domestic—Export 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas Cotton 


Temple, Texas 


26 
— 
| 
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Income Tax As a Mill Man Sees It. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


found that I had to sell even these 
gold-lined government obligations at 
a ruinous discount to get money to 
pay taxes, 100 cents in the dollar, to 
that same government whose obli- 
gations I was selling at a discount. 
Now I could relate many other 
instances of similar outrageous 
treatment and high-handed ruthless 
conduct by the tools of this iniqui- 
tous system, but it is unnecessary. 
Mine is only one of the many 
thousand cases of the like kind. 
Multiply me by many thousand and 
look at me and-you see the plight of 
the business men of Georgia. Mul- 
tiply me by many million and you 
see what the business men of this 
whole country are up against. 


It is not the payment of taxes that 
I complain of—I want to pay my 
taxes—I always have paid them— 
but I do not like to pay all I make 
for taxes and have to apologize to 
my stockholders because I have 
nothing for them and then have 
these insolent, cormorant special 
examiners, who can juggle figures 
and construe department rulings so 
as to show any result they want fo 
reach, sit down periodically and just 
by a manipulation of figures juggle 
me out of thousands and thousands 
more. 

And there seems to be no end to 
it. We are likely to be harassed 
periodically till time shall be no 
more. We are never secure. A man 
pays his taxes—he plans his busi- 
ness for the future and works along 
these plans and in the dim distant 
future: a special examiner comes 
along and says he owes thousands 
and thousands more and his plans 
are all upset. 


The most shameful thing about it 
all is the bland, complacent and 
nonchalant way the authorities 
make out their case against the tax- 
payer. The agent says you owe so 
much. The government says, “Yes, 
you do, you unprofitable son of a 
gun—you owe it because our worthy. 
agent said so. Pay that thou owest 
quick! or if you are such a knave as 
to deny that you owe it, or if you 
are such a fool as to think you have 
any evidence that you do not owe it, 
come on up to Washington and 
bring your high-priced accountants 
and lawyers and endure the law's 
delay and the continuous expense— 
we care nothing for the trouble and 
expense to you.” 


Now, every time your taxes are 
raised, as mine have been, there is 
one of two things you must do—you 
can pay up and that ends it—till the 
next go around—or you can get ex- 
pensive experts and carry the fight 
to Washington and spend lots of 
time and money and in the end most 
likely you will have to pay the ut- 
termost farthing that is claimed, 
with usury, and maybe a few for- 
feitures or fines for your obstinacy 
and general cussedness. 


We have strange names for all 
these things here. We call these 
methods beautiful, free, democratic 
methods. Russia. they .call.the 
same methods bolshevism, and this 
infamous system here, just as in 
Russia, will do more than anything 
else to unsettle business. 


It suppresses aspiring ,manhood; 
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it dwarfs individual endeavor; it 
penalizes thrift; it frowns on frugal 
industry; it strangles the young 
ambition in any one who would at- 
tempt to start an enterprise that 
would create wealth and give aid 
and employment to needy men and 
women and at the same time if puts 
a premium on indolence. It com- 
mends the sluggard and the drone 
as the object of its tenderest care. 
It discourages the investment 
capital in the productive arts and 


industries, and squeezes it out of the’ 


arteries of trade, forcing it to seek 
investment inthe many non-produc- 
tive, non-taxable securities which 
our motherly government has _ so 
abundantly provided. 


If this saturnalia of unrestrained | 


extortion, with its inquisition 


and 
star chamber methods, 


is to con- 


tinue forever, there'is one little cot- 


fon mill in Georgia for sale. Per- 
haps I can get the tax gatherer to 


take it as part payment on tax ac- 


count. It is humiliating to confess 
it, but an honest confession is al- 
ways best. 

We democrats saddled this 
famy on the country and we demo- 
crats. ought. to take it off, but it 
looks like we will have to look to 
the republican party for relief. 

For my part I do not care who 
gives the relief—so it comes. A 
drowning man does not care who 


it. If the democratic party gets 
into power it will have to go in 
pledged to give relief—else it will 
not get in. If the republican party 
remains in power it will be on the 


same eondition, and ‘I believe the. 


republican party will give the relief. 
There are too many brains, too 
much justice and too much interest 
al. stake in that great party to allow 


it to turn a deaf ear to the cry of. 


bleeding business. 


I believe that the country is safe | 


in the hands of Mr. Coolidge. Mr. 
Blair, the head of the tax colleeting 
machinery, is a big man and a good 
man and I believe that we can con- 


fidently look to him to ameliorate | 


conditions so far as lies within his 
power. 


But in every election every can- 
didate, from President down, ought 
to be made to pledge himself to use 
his utmost endeavor to rid_ the 
country of this infamous iniquity. 


Marked Decline in German Textile 
Export Trade. 


The German export trade in tex- 


tiles, which, until recently, served 
to compensate to a certain extent 
the shortcomings of: the domestic 
sales, has stagnated since the Ger- 
man prices for certain classes of 
textiles rose beyond the world mar- 
ket level, compelling foreign buyers 
to cancel or withhold orders. The 
number of closed plants and that of 
the unemployed would be far. great- 
er, says Consul Dan F. Haven, 
Leipsig, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, if the Govern- 
ment regulations did not compel 
manufacturers to discharge their 
men only after a reasonable period 
of part-time work and after the 
employer has fully proved by the 
absence of new arders that a con- 
tinuation of this practice would 
draw too heavily upon his finances, 


W. H. BARRY | 
Brazos Bottom Cotton—Cotton Merchant 


Navasota, Texas 


of 


MERROWING 


Established 133% 


FOR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY | 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the largest 
and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investigation. 


Write For Testimonials. | 
Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


throws out the life line—so he gets x 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


for Use with Either Neturel, Induced or Forced Draft 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


‘We ship coal from our own mines’’ 


Sugar Creek Coal Sales Company 


Famous Sugar Creek Smokeless Minerun 
Coalburg Seam Splint Domestic Lump and Egg 
R. G. Wooldridge, Bastern Sales Agent 
501 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, Va. 

Main Office: Mt. Hope, W. Va. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper | 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Ball 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short 
W Splitting Machines 

and Splitters Warp Coilers 
Mact Dye House Ball 


ers. 


Attachments 
arp Dyeing Machines arp Doublers 

Boiling Gut Boxes and Warp Washing 


| 
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OTTON 


fet lls Quote 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, M 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory 


dun 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


_ STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. | 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JONES 
“Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 : 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


COOPER & GRIFFIN 
(Incorporated ) 


COTTON 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 


B. B. JACKSON 
Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
9991 COTTON 2867 

Representing 
SHEPARD W., KING 
Dallas, Texas 
MANNING GRINNAN @& CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Postal Greensboro, Phone 2867 — 


J. M. Williams Agency 
B. B. Jatkson, Agent 
Cotton Merchants 
121 Brevard Court 


Charlotte, N. G. 
| Greensboro, N. C. 
Local Phone 4480; L .D. 9994 
Postal Greensboro, 2867 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 
Merchants 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated. 

Charlotte, N. C. Rock Hill, 8. C- 

Durham, N.C. Greenwood, S. C. 


Cotton Brokers Extra Staples and Short Cotton 
Charlotte Rock Hill Lincolnton, N. C. 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 
| GEO. M. ROSE, JB. 
SANDERS, ORR & CO. : COTTON 
COTTON : 1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. Charlotte, N. 0. 


L. R. CAMPBELL 
Cotton 
Seventeen Years In 
Durant Oklahoma 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


COTTON 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


H. H. WOLFE & 00. 


COTTON Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinde Short Cotten 
Monroe, N. Lineeinten, N. GC. 


Cotton 
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Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods mar- 
kets remained rather quiet last 
week. Buying was rather limited on 
almost all classes of goods. Prices 
held steady. There was more trade 
in odd constructions and specialties 
and some of the heavier converti- 
bles. On sateens, twills and other 
staple convertibles, there was con- 
siderable filling-in business, made 
up mostly of small lot trading. © 

There was a moderate amount of 
business in voiles and pongees from 
second hands. Some fairly large 
orders were placed with the mills 
for combed goods. 

Some sheeting business was re- 
ported at 9% cents for 5.50s for de- 
livery this year. Some future sales 
of 6.45s were reported at 8% cents. 

The approach of the inventory 
period will probably mean that 
many wholesale houses will allow 
their stocks to remain as low as 
possible. Houses handling ginghams, 
percales, and domestics are not dis- 
posed to replenish stocks until after 
their inventories are over. 

Developments in the tire fabrics 
industry indicate that tire makers 
intend to cover their needs only for 
the first quarter of the new year. 
At present very few new contracts 
are being placed, most goods moving 
out from stock. Many fabric mills 
have not received any business for 
the first few months of 1924. No 
large business is expected until cot- 


ton prices are more staple. Low | 


carded peeler cords are quoted 
around 65 cents. 
Duck mills are holding firmly to 


| quoted prices, single filling, A grade 


varying between 26 and 27 cents, 
with double filling at 27 to 29 cents. 

There were reports of some fair 
sheeting business in 6.145 yard for 
early next year—and interest in ad- 
ditional quantities. For 40 squares, 
8% net, was paid for early next year. 
Another center reported 8%, nét, 


paid for some 44x40 for January. 


Second hand goods for nearby had 


B. H. PARKER & OO. 

Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 61 
Gastonia, N. O. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving — 
satisfactorily for extile 
mills. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Ine. 
Richmend, Va. 


sold at 8%, net. For 31-inch, 5.00 
yard, 10%, net, quoted; 9%, net, paid 
for 36-inch, 5.50 yard nearby, with 
second hand goods reported at % 
less; 141, net, quoted for 4.70 yard; 
56x60, 4.00 yard, reported at 13, net; 
10% to 10% net, for 36-inch, 5.00 
yard. In 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 
yard, there was a report of some 
second hand goods in the East sold 
at 12%, net. This was the asking 
price for nearby goods in the South. 
Sateens are not much changed, 
even with Fall River’s report that 
12,000 pieces had sold there, in the 
past several days, at recent full 
prices. In 37%-inch, 4.37 yard, the 
range here, with second hands, takes 
in 46% to 17; and some 4.20s at 16% 
continue to be heard, with no great 
interest. Mill prices on 4.20s range 
up to 17%, depending on the make, 
Amory, Browne & Co., handlers of 
a wide range of fine dress ginghams 
and yarn dyed specialties, sent out 
the following notice to the trade: 
“In reply to the many requests 
received from our customers re- 
garding replacement prices on our 
various lines of dress ginghams we 
give you below the list prices, based 
on present cotton cost: 
32-inch Kalburnie gingham, 25c. 
32-inch Toile du Nord gingham, 
27 ee. 
30-inch Imperial chambray, 27%4c¢. 
32-inch Bestone chambray, 34c. 
32-inch Jacquelin fine gingham, 37c. 
32-inch Gilbrae fine gingham, 4ic. 
32-inch Verlan woven tissue, 34c. 
“The greater part of our mills’ 
spring products are sold up and we 
trust the information given you 
above is in accordance with what 
you have asked for.” 
Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s._.___- 8% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 
Gray goods, 38%-~in., 64x64s_..__- 11% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_.....- 12% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__.____- 14% 
Brown sheetings, 16 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard__....__- 14 
Brown sheetings, standard 17 
Kid finished cambrics 10%all% 
Standara 10 


Marked Decrease in American Cloth 
Shipments to Turkey. 


A marked decline in United States 
shipments of cotton cloth to Turkey 
is indicated by the export figures of 
3,862,540 square yards, valued at 
$554,807, in the first nine months of 
1923, compared with 16,460,341 
square yards, worth $1,787,166, for 
the year 1922 and 30,273,836 yards, 
with a value of $3,040,065, in 1921. 


TRADE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS | 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


GREENVILLE, S.C. | 


F MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: | 


| 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa. — Quotations in 
the yarn market held very steady 


throughout the week, although 4° 


there has not yet been a revival of 


buying in a large way: There was 3, 
a fairly good number of large or- : 


ders, a few of them calling for 50,000 


pounds and upward. One lace man- 4 


ufacturer was reported as placing 
an order for 250,.000 pounds of 20s 


and 30s. It was found that a limited ° 


» number of mills were willing at the 
' end of the week to accept contracts 
at a half cent less a pound from 


quotations at the opening of the : 
week, while other mills advanced : 


quotations. This made for a good 
deal of price variation where spin- 
ners’ quotations were concerned, 
although dealers quoted prices were 
more uniform. 


Consumers stuck to their hand- 


to-mouth policy and covered their 
needs very cautiously. Carpet mills 


and towel manufacturers took some 2% 


yarn in small lots, a few of their 2¢s 


orders ranging up to 25,000 pounds 
of 20s and 30s warps. 


Inquiry from all branches of the 
trade increased before the week was 
over and there were a good many 
indications that buyers are becom- 


ing much more interested in their : 
future needs. The fact that there : 


' is no concerted buying movement 
under way is the only thing that is 
keeping yarn prices at their present 
level. Mill costs have risen very 
sharply in the past few weeks and 


mills cannot make a profit on to- ; 
day's market. They are having to : 
compete with dealers who are of- 

fering yarn at 2 cents lower than : 


the mills can sell them and much 
of the trading done in the present 


quiet market is being handled by 2 
dealers who can undersell the spin- 3- 


ners. 


Yarn quotations were quoted in 2- 


this market as ‘follows at the close 
of the week: 


Two-Ply Chain 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.’ 


BEST for CLEANING 
MILL FLOORS 


Poland Soap Works 
Anniston, Ala. 


Two-Ply 


inged ‘Carpet— 

1, 3 and 4- 46 ad7 
Waste Insulating Yarns. 
8s, 2, 38 and 4- ply 
48 a__ 

Duck Yarns. 
Single Chain Warps. 
a... 
Single Skeins 
Frame Cones. » 
20s 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc 
2-ply 50s - 90 
1 00al 05 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
in 66 a68 
25 al 30 


85 

Carded Cones 

10s . 
26s 58 
30s 60 a_. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicago Charlotte 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C* 


— 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. &. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. | 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


~ 


DAVIS SEPTIC TANKS 


Our new indoor waste water sewage dispos- 
. system is the last word in sanitation and 
economy. 


Write for partculars 
J.B. DAVIS 


217% 8. Tryon Street Charlotte, N. Cc. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warpe 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


— 
_ 
12s to l4s o2 abd j 
2-ply 16s 54 abd 
2-ply 24s 03 a 
2-ply 26s 59 a 
2-ply 30s 61 a... 
2-ply 40s 70 
2-ply 60s . 88 a. 
sunt r DOES 
WASHIN CESWEER) 
| | 
i 
| | 
| = 
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Position Wanted 
As house man or employment 
agent for some good Southern 
mill. Am experienced in this 
work and can give best refer- 
ences. Address C. V. W., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted—Overseer spinning and 
twisting for 10,000 spindle yarn 
mill. Furnish names of former 
employers with application. Cor- 
ley Mills, Ine., Gumberland, N. C. 


Wanted—One second hand for 
night carding; one thor- 
oughly understands fixing H. & B. 
machinery. Address A. L. Dill- 


Wanted — Spindle plumbers. 


Good salary. Must be first-class 


workmen, neat appearance and 


worth, Caswell Cotton Mills, Inc., 


gentlemen. Address Y. D. care 
Kinston, N. C. 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


_U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Wanted—A partner or an or- 
ganization to install a textile mill, 
knitting mill or yarn mill in my 
brick building in Ennis, Texas. 
Building 50 ft. by 140 ft, two 
story, and well suited to business. 
Abundant water supply, cheap 
natural gas fuel, or electric pow- 
er. Abundant labor supply. 
Abundant raw material supply 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 

Special Machinery For 
Textile Mills 

The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres,. Pa. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 
Corporation 


/LOOM HEADS 


and ready market for products. 
Will take stock for my property 
in full or in part. Address 8. H. 
Dunlap, Ennis, Texas. 


Southern woman of education, 
professional training and experi- 
ence, desires social work with 
some stable Southern textile in- 
dustry. Supervisor or head of 
activities for girls and women ac- 
ceptable with salary commensu- 
rate with experience. Address 
Social Worker, care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Ue Your Order 


PHILADELPHIA 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS. 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

~ White Hall Yarn Mills; White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. €. 
Singles and Plies—Right and: Reverse Twists 

Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
| BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
| NON ELASTIC WEB 


\ BEAM HEADS 


All Steel. 


BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRDS 
JACK SPOOLS 


Patent Pending 


Mass. 


Sou. Office: 201 nuguete St., Greenville, S. C. 


RI 


WHITINSVILLE MASS. 


' SPINNING RI 
"SPECIALISTS 


ESTABLISHED OVER TiFTY YEARS 


PROVIDENCE 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


A specialized textile oil, highly concentrated and double 
sulphonated which is used to better advantage wherever a 
Turkey Red or Soluble Oil has been employed because— 
MONOPOLE OIL holds in solution all foreign matters and pre- 
vents the formation of lime soaps, iron spots, Calcium or 
Magnesium Salt, and thus— 


Promotes level dyeing; 

Assists in better penetration of dyestuff; 
Increases the lustre; 

Gives more body and a desirable handle. 


For the best results in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finish- 
ing of wool, cotton and silk, try this specialty. 


Allow us to send samples. 
The product will prove itself. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO.., Inc 


Menufectu:er 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfieid Ave. and Wister 8t., Germantown, Phita.. Pa. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK .- - VIRGINIA 


= 
30 
| Want Department @S ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
\ 
| 
iG CO: 
| 
| 
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MPLOYMEN 
| K BUREAU x | 


The fee for joining our employment 
vureau tor three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
email advertisement tor one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulietin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of. his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
ecancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Familiar with variety of weaves and 
@an furnish excellent references. 
dress No. 3805 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer weaving. Thoroughly. trained in 
all departments of mill, I. C. 8. grad- 
uate. Understand jacquard weaving. 
Age 30, married, no bad habits. Good 
references. Address No. 3806. 

WANT position as overseer spinning or as 
assistant superintendent by man who 
can get results, either yarn or weave 
Best of references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
37, 12 years as overseer. First class 
references. Address No. 3808. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
Overseer large card or spinning room. 
High class man, experienced and prac- 
tical, references to show good past rec- 
ord. Address No. 3809. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill. Have been overseer 

and superintendent in some of best yarn 
mills in North Carolina. Have fine rec- 
ord as to quality and quantity at low 
cost. Address No, 3810. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Capable of handling large room 
in first class man. Long experience, 
fine references. Address No, 3811. 


WANT positior as carder or spinner. Ex- 
perineced mi] man, now running card 
room at night but wapt day job. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3812. 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical man of long experience and ability 
to get good results. Now employed as 
superintendent. Good references. Ad- 
dress No, 3813. | 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had 24 years experience in cotton 
mill shops both steam and electri¢ 
drive. References. Address No. 3813- 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 


Draper looms, plain white goods pre-— 


ferred. Now employed, but desire 
better job. Good references from good 
mi'l men as to character and ability. 
Acdress No. 3815. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Good man, now employed, but wish be*- 


ter position. First class references 
showing good past record. Address 
No. 3816. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. , ng experience 
in carding, spinning and weaving, and 
winding. Can get quantity and quality 
production at lowest cost. Age 
good character and references. 
dress No. 3817. 


Ad- 


WANT position as superintendent. Prac- 
tical manufacturer of ability and ex- 
perience. Good manager of help. Fine 
references. Address No, 3818. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Firs 
cuass weaver in every respect, sober, re- 
liable and hard worker. Experienced 
on wide vaiiety of goods. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 381 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager of yarn or cloth mill in the 
Carolinas. Now general superintendent 
of large mill, have held job satisfac- 
torlly for three years but have good 
reasons for wanting to change. Good 
references. Address No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or assistant superinten- 


dent on yarn or plain cloth mill. High 
¢ class, reliable man, good manager of 
references. Address No. 


heln. A-l 
3822. 
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WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Strictly high class man of good charac- 


ter; long experience in weaving, best 
of references. Address No. 3825. 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


earder or spinner. Now employed as 
spinner in mill on fine yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction. but want 
larger place. Good references. Address 
No, 3824. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Practical man of long ex- 
perience in good mills. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3825. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed, but want larger job. Many 


years experience as mechanic, steam 
and electric drive. Excellent’ refer- 
ences. Address No. 3826. 

WANT position as superintendent or 


traveling salesmarf. Experienced mil 
man and can give excellent references, 
Address No. 3827. , 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held position as such in some of the 
best mills in South and give satisfac- 
tory references to any mill needing first 
class man. Address No. 3827. : 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in mill machine — 
fully competent to handle large job. 

Address No. 3829. 


Fine references. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
or superintendent. Practica! 
man who has had many years experi- 
ence as superintendent and overseer 
and can get satisfactory results. Best 
of references. Addresy No. 3821. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or carder or spinner. Thoroughly 
familiar with tnese departments and 
am well qualified to handle either a 
room or a mill. Good references as to 
and ability. Address No. 
832. | 


WANT position as superintendent of mill 
in North Carolina making yarns or 
print cloths. Now employed as super- 
intendent of 27,000 spindle mill making 
30s hosiery yarn and 64x60s print cloth. 
Am giving satisfaction but have good 
reason for making change. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3833 


39, 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding. Long experience as 
both and can get good production at 
low cost. Would like to correspond 
with mill needing high class man. Ad- 
dress No. 3834, 


WANT position as. overseer of carding. 
Good worker of long experience in num- 
ber of good mills. First class refer- 


ences to show past record. Address 
No. 3885. 


WANT position as superintendent 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed, but wish larger place. Com- 
péetent, reliable man who can give satis- 
faction in every way. Good references. 
Address No. 38386. 


or 


WANT position 
manager. 
superintendent and am high class man 
in every respect. Can handle mill on 
any class of goods made in South. Want 


as superintendent or 


to correspond with mill needing high 
class executive. Excellent references 
reliable mill men. Address No. 
837 


WANT position as overseér weaving. 
Practical weaver who can get big pro- 
duction at the right cost. Fine refer- 
ences. Address No. 3838. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle any fabric made in South. Have 
had over 27 years experience from loom 
fixer to overseer weaving and was pro- 
moted steadily by one of largest mills 
in the South. Married, have family, re- 
ligious worker, good manager of help. 
Can give excellent list of references. 
Address No. 3839. 


WANT position as superintendent, prefer 
South Carolina or Georgia. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent and 
weaver and am giving entire satisfac- 
tion. Have good reasons for wishing to 
change. PExcellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3840. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, pre- 
fer job of fancies. Have been weaver 
for past 10 years with one of the finest 
mills in the South. Excellent refer- 
ences to show a ‘fine record. Address 
No. 2841. 


WANT. position as superintendent, yarr 
mill preferred. High class man who is 


well trained and has had long experi- 
a Best of references. Address No 
842 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
empiayed as such, but want ‘Setter 
weaver an well as su~—‘ntendent 


and get operate weave mill on very 
satisfactory basis. Address No. 3843. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
or spinner. Now employed as superin- 
tendent. Long experience as both over- 
seer and superintendent and can get 
satisfactory results. Address No 4x44 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had long experience and can furnish 
best of references from past and present 
employers. Address No. 3852. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced in wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Now employed. 
Best of references. Address No. 3853. 


WANT position as dyrer, 12 years ex- 
perience on long and short chain work, 


raw stock, beam and Franklin ma- 
chines. Can handle any size jobs on 
cotton, Good references and can come 


on short notice. Address No. 3854. 

WANT position as overseer carding. Ex- 
perienced an drejiable man who can 
handle your room on efficient and satis- 
factory basis. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3855. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill or weaver in large mill, 
white or. colored goods; 20 years as 
overseer weaving, siashing and beaming 
in number of South’s best mills. Have 
held present place for nine years and 
am giving entire satisfaction. Address 
No. 3856. 


Have had long experience as 


WANT position as superintendent of 
plain or fancy goods mill, would con- 
sider offer of medium size mill at rea- 
sonable salary. Thoroughly conversant 
with all departments. Address No. 3857. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 

or cloth mill, ginghams preferred; age 
40, have family; 22 years experience, 8 
‘ears as carder and spinner and assist- 
ant superintendent; have held last po- 
sition as superintendent for 7 1-2 years. 
. « mill. preferred. Good references. 
Address No. 3858. 


N 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
superintendent. Long experience in 
good mills and can get good results. 
Best of references. Address No. 3859. 

WANT position as overseer carding; age 
33, married, 14 years in carding; 5 years 
as overseer. Now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 3860. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, or would take overseer 
weaving in large mill on plain or fancy 
goods. Now employed in good plant and 
can give good references. Fine recor‘ 
in good mills. Address No. 3861. 


WANT position as overseer seamacecte 17 
years in oe room, now employed 
as second hand in 35,000 spindle room; 


age 28, married, sober, reliable and 
church member. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3862. | 


WANT position as overseer. spinning, 
spooling or twisting. Age 29. married. 
10 years on spinning. Can furnish good 
reference. Address No. 3868. 

WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Age 55, married, practical carder 
and spinner atid can furnish fine ref- 
erences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3864. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spiuning, can give good ref- 
erences as to character and _ ability, 
strictly sober now employed but have 
good reasons for wishing to change. Ad- 
dress No. 4865 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
experienced on drills and sheetings; also 
colored goods. Can give Al references. 
Address No. 3867. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Experienced and reliable man. 
who can pruduce good results. Good 
references. AddressS No. 3868. 


WANT position as superintendent, now 
employed as such, but wish to change; 
4 years in present place, 8 years as car- 
der and spinner or both warp and hos- 
iery yarns, 5 years as spinner, been in 
mill over 25 years, thoroughly under- 
stand all processes from picker room 
to winding and twisting. Good knowl- 
edge of steam and electricity. Address 
No. 3869 


WANT position as overseer spinner, at $30 
‘weekly or more, now employed in good 
mill, practical and experienced man. 
Best of references. Address No. 3870. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver: long practical experience, and 
ean produce quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Address No. 3871. 


WANT position as overseer weaving: 12 
years on heavy duck. 14 years as over- 
seer on sheetings, drill, osbaurgs, grain 
bag, tubing and rope machines: am 48. 
Can change on short notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3872 


$1 


WANT position as overseer weaving, @x- 
perienced on large variety of goods and 
can handle room on efficient basis, Ad- 
dress No. 38878. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill, or weaver in large plant; now em- 
ployed as overseer slashing, warping 
and drawing-in on 3860 Draper looms. 
Good references. Address No. 3874. 


WANT position as superintendent, yarn 
or weave mill. j,ow employed, but wish 
larger place Excellent past record. 
Good references. Address No. 3875. 


WANT position as agent superintendent 
or manager of Southern mill on white 
work. Would be interested in buying 

s tock. Can furnish best of references 


pond can show results. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, now 
running 800 looms and giving satisfac- 
tion; familiar with opineed checks, cham- 
brays, many other lines; age 39, mar- 
ried, good references. Address No. 3877 


WANT position as overseer weaving; e 
29, married, I. C. A. graduate, experi- 
enced on plain and fine work including 
all kinds of cotton towels and special- 
ties. Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent; 28 
years experience in mill, have held pres- 
ent place as superintendent for 8 years, 


have good reasons for wanting to 
ng a Best of references. Address 
Oo. 


WANT position as supt. of yarn mill, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed as 
carder. Can furnish good references to 
show my record. Address No. 3881. 


WANT position as carder in large mill, or 
supt, of small yarn mill; 20 years as 
carder and spinned; mostly in carding 
and assistant supt. Now employed as 
carder and assistant supt. 


Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 8882. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or. 
both. Practical man of leng  experi- 


ence; have excellent references. Ad- 
dress No. 3882. 


WANT position as supt. or weaver, long 
experience in good mills, excellent ref- 


erences to show character and ability. 
Address No. 3883. wis 


WANT position as supt. of spinning mill, 
practical experienced man of good abil- 
Fogg, can get results. Address No. 


WANT position as supt. and manager of 
small or medium mill, or overseer of 
large, good pay‘ng,; weave room. Ex- 
cellent reference’, Address No. 3885. 


WANT position as master mechanic; 20 
years experience, now employed, good 
references to show excellent past rec- 
ord. Addrss. No. 3886. 


WANT position as carder and spinner or 
both, or supt.; 25 years in mill, 18 as 


Supt.; married, have family. 
No. 3887. 


WANT position as spinner, white work 
preferred; experienced and _ reliable 
man. Can come on short notice. Best 
of references. Address No. 3888. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
now emp!loyed as such and giving satis- 

faction, but wish larger place. arried. 
good habits, reliable and competent 
Good references. Address No. 3889. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. Ex- 
perienced spinner, practical and capable, 
good character and habits, best of ref- 
erences, Address No. 3890. 


WANT position as supt. or would take 
carding or spinning. Good references 
to show an excellent past record and 
revel product good results. Address No. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill, or supt. of small or medium 
size mill. Long experience in good 
mills; good manager of help. First class 
references. Address No. 3892. 


WANT position as supt. of small mill. 
with opportunity of investing in mill 
and advance. Long experience as over- 
seer, good character, inventor and own- 
er of patent that will be of great value 
to mill equipped to use waste sock. 
Patent would give mill big advantage 
in manufacture of twine, rope and simi- 
lar products. Would take stock for en- 
tire amount of pattern and invest smal! 
amount in addition, or wou'd consider 
new mill. Address No. 3893. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience on both steam and elec- 
tric work, 14 years in mill shops, good 
references. Address No. 3895. 


WANT position as supt., assistant supt. 
carder or spinner, mule or ring frames. 
man of long 


best 
references. Address No 


| 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

AiR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 

AIR SUCTION CLEANING MACHINES 

P, Sweeney 

ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasilacher. 

ANTHRACITE STOKERS (Type M- Aj 
McClave-Brooks Co 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 

ARGAND BLOWERS (Forced-Draft)— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link- Belt 

-VIOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Macnine Works. 

BAGASSE FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

BALL BEARING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. : 
S. K. F. tndustries, ine. 

BALLERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 

BALLERS 
Saco- Lowell Sho s. 

BALING PRESSE 
Economy Baler Co, 

BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill. 


3EAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 


Draper Corporation. ' 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS 

Pressed Steel Corp. 
BEAMS (All Steel) 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 

Hvatt Roller Bearing Go. 
BEARINGS, 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Rolle earing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., a 

Wood's, T. 3. & Sons 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 

-Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
“Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Serymser Co. 

Bosson Lane 

international Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Ahiline & Chemical Co. 

& Hassliacher Chem. Co. 

Stein, 


United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BELTING— 
E. F. Houghton and Company... 
Edward R. Ladew Company 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELT LACING 
"liexible Steel Lacing Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Beit Uompany 
Lupton’s, avi ons 
BENCH PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’r, David, Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
J. B. Ford Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
vi rown Co. 
Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan ig, Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BOXES— 
viits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
BRUSHE 
Atianta Brush Co. 
BLOWER REGULATORS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
BLOWERS (Forced Draft, ‘‘Argan’’)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
BOILER FRONTS— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
BOILERS (STEAM)— 
Edge Moor Iron Co. 
(WATER TUBE)— 
Moor Iron Weras 
ont ON MINERAL O.\ 
CALCULATING MACHINES— 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


CALENDARS 
mM. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins and Son, inc. 
CALENDER ROLLS 
S. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfieid Bros. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B.S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Mathieson Alkall Works, Inc 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES. - 
Link-Belt Co. 
x PILERS 
Perkins and Son, Inc. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMBERS— 
John Hetherington and Sons Ltd. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers and Slashers) 
T. ©. Entwistle Co 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS-- 
Catlin & Co. 
COMPUTING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine C ». 
CHLORIDE OF LIME 
CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
J. B. Ford Company 
International Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Atkali Works, Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
CLEANING DEVICES— 
R. P. Sweeny 
CLEANING MACHINES 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
R. P. Sweeney 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 


Ridley, Watts & Co, 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Allis-Chaime f 
CONDITI NING 
American Moistening Go. 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Go. 
CONE VISE COUPLINGS— 
Sellers & Co., Inc. 
NE PAPE R— 
ut ern Novelty Ce. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link- Beit 
COOLERS (A 
See Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Buss & Co. 
ray-Barkiey Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros 
nders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Gros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 


Stafford Co., The 

Universal! Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Co. 

COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Sho 
Whitin Machine 

COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Borne, ger Co. 

Arabo!l Mfg. 

Bosson 

E. F. ane Company. 
Kilpstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wot’, Jacques & Cao 

COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitir Machine Works. 

COUPLINGS. SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

“RANES— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CREO-PINE 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CREOSOTE WOOD PRODUCTS. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
CUT-OFF GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
OOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Link- Belt Co. 
DROP WIRES 
Crompton & — Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
Toilhurst Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co Ss. 
Tolihurst Works. 
DUMPING GRATES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
Franklin Process 
Perkins, B. F., ns, 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Company. 
& Lane. 
E. i. du Nemours & Co., Ine. 


Metz, H. A., 3 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Clements Mfg. 

ELECTRICAL ON TRACTORS-- 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Cimpany. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 

Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allls-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Uv. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLI 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 
t_ink-Belt 

ELEVATOR, REVOLVING 
——$ee Portable Elevators. 

MILL— 

Architects and Mili Engineers. 


arks- er 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 
Allis- halmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump Weii Se. 
——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


EXPERT TEXTILE MECHANIC— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
——See Electric; also Ventilator. 


FENCES— 

Cyclone Fence Co 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FENCES (Iron and Wire)— 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Borne, Scrymeer Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., 
FINISHING MACHINERY 

&. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
FINISHIN MACHINERY— 

——See yeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishin 
FLAT WALL PAIN T— 
. t. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Wadsworth, Hov tand and Co., Inc. 
FLOOR CLEANEi¢tS 

International Co. 

Nichols Mfg. 

Poland Soap Works 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Woed's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Wo 
AND OVERHAUL. 


Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. 

Whitin Machine Workea 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
———See Clutches. 

FURNACES (Wood-Burning)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (incinerator)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FURNACES (Bagasse)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 

FUSES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

GATES— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
‘LINK. Beit Company. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRATES (Shaking Cut- Off)— 
GRATES (Round)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant C-. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 


HAND-FIRED STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Atherton Gria Gar Co. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fatnir Bearing Co. 
Roller Bearing Co. 
lliam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill wine Co. 
HARNESS 
Gartand 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
———See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
arland Mfg. Co. a 


Stee! Heddle Mf 
L.. S. Watson M g. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS... 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR ‘CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co, 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. . 
INCINERATOR FURNACES— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hemphi'l Company, 
Hepworth, John W., 
KNITTING NEEDLES 
Franklin Needle 
Williams, Chaunce 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Nerrow Machine Co., The. 


KNOTTERS~ 
Barber-Cuin:.an Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAMP GUARDS 
Fiexible Steel Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT — 
E. S. Draper. 


LEATHER PACKINGS— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 

LIQUID CHLORINE— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 

vrompton @& Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 

LOUM BEAMS AND HEADS 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM DROP WIRES 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Hopedale Mfg. Co 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steei Heddie Mfg. 

LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

LUBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
Masury-Young Co, 
oe N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

MECHANICAL STOKERS— 
McClave-Brooks Co. 

MERCERIZING MACHINERY— ° 
H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 


Co. 


MACHINES— 
Roy, 8. &., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
| 
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Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——Seeée Electric Lightine. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg 
Textile Mille Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate 
MILL WHITE— , 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tne. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co., Inc. 
' Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
N. Y. & N, J. Co. 
Klipstein, A., & C 
Seyde!l Chemical 
U. &. OH Co 
Wadsworth, ‘Howlanu & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
MOTORS— 
Aille-Chaimers Mfg. Ce. 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Co. 


' Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Ee. 1. Pont de emours & Co., Inc. 
Triped Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, 
eee | s, David, Sons Co. 
PAT 


Siggers Siggers. 
PERBORATE OF SODA— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Garland Mfg. Co, 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(Duster afd Conveyer) 
J. N. McCausland and Co. 
CLEANER— 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link- Beit 
William Sellers , 
Wood's. T. B.. Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY | 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES 
Economy Baler Co. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 


(Boller Feed; also ) 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
ell Co. 


Sydnor ae & 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Loom Works 

Universal by Ban 

Whitin Works. 

QUILL CLEANE 
Terrell So. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

U. raveler Co. 

RING ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Collins Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUNM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
RECEPTACLES 
| Baler Co. 
RAILINGS (Iron) 

Anchor Post iron Works. 
ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
ROOFING— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
FOPE TRANSMISSION— 
ROUND GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fjbre Co. 

ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach.ae Works, 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 3 

BADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Ce. 


ALT— 
Myles Sait Company. 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT—- 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHIN 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS 

Nichols Mfg. Co 
SECTION BEAM ‘HEADS 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Cor 
SEGTIONAL EXPANSION BOILER 

FRONTS— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 

——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHIN 

Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. 8.. Sons Co. 
SHAKING GRATES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 

N. McCausiand & Co. 

SHELVING, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


‘SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 


Mathieson Alkali Works. 
SHUTTLES 

David Brown Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Ce. 

Draper Corporation. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

The J. H. Williams Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 


inc. 


Allen, Charles R. 


Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SINGEING MACHINERY 

H. W. Butterworth and Sons Co. 

Borne, Ser Co. 

& 

A. E. Staley. Mfg. Co. 

corn Products Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

Hawley’s Laboratories 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

4. Klipstein & Co. 

$tein, Hall & Co. 

Jacaues, Wolf & Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman and Co., Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Co. 

Besson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde! Chemica! Co., The | 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SKEWERS— 


U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SKYLIGHTS 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Sho 
SLASHER HOOD 

R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 

Ktipstein, A., & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SOFTENERS (Oil)— 

E. F. Houghton and Company. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDL “S— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
BPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPROCKETS. SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 


STARCH— 
—-§See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPOOLERS— 
SPINNING TAPES— 
John B. Young. 
American Textile Banding Ce. 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
. &. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
ourtney, The Dana S.. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co, 


Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SODA ASH— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS 
u. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
STOKERS (Hand-Fired)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. - 
STOKERS (Hopper-Feed)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
STOKERS (Mechanical)— 
McClave-Brooks Company. 
SUCTION — MACHINES 
R. P. Sweeney 
TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
TESTING (FABRICS)— 
Perkins Son, inc. 
TRANSFER. STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Vorks. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. 
Took, CABINETS. AND STANDS, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
E. F. Houghton and Company. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
TRANSMISSION SILE 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER 
Southern 
TURBINES (ST M)— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING’ TAPES— 
Barber Manufacturing Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Co. 
NT CHAIN— 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
6. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
CGCogker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Oraper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. | 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland and Co.; Ine. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Poland Soap wWorks. 
international Chemical Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fiore Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons 


WASTE RECLAIMING 


Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


' WASTE PRESSES 


Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS—. 

Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS~- 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & ne. 

Marston, John P. 

Klipstein, & Co. 

Metz, H. 

Jacques. Wolf & Coa. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfa. Co, 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

Toithurst Machine Works. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, tnc. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

J. N. McCausland and Co. 

Tolhurst' Machine Works. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 


FRAMES AND SASH, 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
WIRE PARTITIONS— 

Cyclone Fence Co 
WOOD-BURNING FURNACES— 

McClave-Brooks Co. 
PRESERVING 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
YARNS— 

Fiorsheim, H. A. 

Gray- Separk Millis. 

Pauison, Linkroum & Co. 

Mauney-Steele Company. 
YARN PRESSES 

Economy Baler Gea 


Griffin, Ga. 


- SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 

50 Market Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Manufacturers and Distributors 


of 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes. 


Charlotte, 


N. C. 


Better opened cotton and better running 
work with improvement in quality by the 
MURRAY COTTON 
OPENING MACHINE. Write us for in- 
formation and as to present users. 


CLEANING AND 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Agents in the Carolinas 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Allen, Cnas. R. Charleston, 8S. C.. 
Wm. Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co.. Milwaukee, Wis 
American Moistening Cu., Boston, Mass. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
‘American Textile Banding Co., Philade.- 
hia, Pa. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Arnoid Hoffman and Co., Providence, R. |. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
1. 
Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Brown, The David, Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
ahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. 

Rorne, Scrymser Co., 80 South Pag New 


ork. 
Garber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co., 
boro, 
Brown- St. Onge Co., Providence, R. 
Budd Grate Co. 2011 E. Hagert St., Phila- 


elphia, Pa. 
H. $y Butterworth and Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Greens- 


Carrier Engineering New — 
Carolina Specialty Co harlotte, N. C. 


Catlin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Clements Mfg. Co., 621 Fulton St., Chica- 


go. 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, . 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 


Collins | Bros. Machine Co., 


& Griffin, Greenville, C. 
orn rroducts Refining Co., New York. 
Dana 8., Chicopee, Mass. 
Crompton & & Knowles Loom orks, Wor- 
eester. Mass. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, III. 


Joseph L. Davidson, 225 N. Second St, 
Philade)~hia. 


Paw tucket, 


Courtney Co. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
Dixon | Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol. 
Charlotte. 


ll E. Fifth St., 


Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 

Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

&. 1. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

' Edge Moor Iron Co., Edge Moor, Del. 

Ommons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

T. C. Entwistle Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4699 Lexing- 
ton St., Chicago, Tl). 
Fiorsheim, H. A., 225. Fifth Ave., New 


York. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte. Mich. 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 
Franklin Needle Co., Franklin. N. H. 
Grant Leather Corporation, 
Graton and Knight Mfg. Co.. 
Mass. 
Grinnell Co., Providence, R. 
Kenneth Grige & 


ee & Co., Salisbury, N. C. 

awley’s Laboratories. Mharlotte, N. C. 

Hessleitn & Co., Inc.. 57 Worth St... New 
York. 

Hemphill Co.. Pawtucket. R. T 

Hepworth, John W. & Co., Lehigh Ave. 


Kingsport 
Worcester, 


Ga. 
88 Ames Building, 


and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
John Hetherington and Sons, Ltd., 10 High’ 

St., Boston, Mass. 
Arnold Hoffman 
Hollingsworth, J. D., 
Hopedale Mfg. Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 
Hockaday Co., Chicago, Il. 

York. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga, 


Providence, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Internationa Checimal Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Co., 209 W. 38th St., New 
Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


nlauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
Kipst3in & Co., New York. 


—L— 
: Ladew Co., 428 Broadway, New 
Lesser- Cotton Oo., Charlotte, 


a H. Lane & Co., New York. 
Lawrence & Company, Boston, Mags. 


Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co., John- 
son City, N. Y. 
Lockwood, Grcene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 

Lupton, David, Sons., ne., Philadelphia. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans La. 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. IL. 

Marston Co., John P.; 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. 
McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, Pa. 
Mill Devices Co., Durham, N. C. 

Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrow Machine ‘Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 


J. N. McCausland Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz &.Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Monro’ “‘alculating Machine Co., Wool- 

wortn . dg., New York. 
Mossherg: Pressed Steel Cor., Attleboro. 
—N— 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
ork. 

National Vulcanized Fibre to., Wilming- 
ton, Ded. 
ms Brunswick Chemical Co., Newark, 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 

way, New York. 


Nichols Mfg. Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Norwood Engineering Co., Florence, Mass. 
Page Fence and Wire Products. Associa- 
tion, 215 N:. Michigan St., Chicago. 
BR. Parker & Co., Gastonia, 'N. 
Penick and Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa.- 
Pauison, Linkroum & Co., 52 Leenard St., 
New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co., 


Fitcnourg, mass. 
Walter TL. 


Parker Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Spinning Ring Co., Central 
a 


R. T 
B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. I.. Warp Equipment Co., 


tucket. R. I 
Rice, Dobhy Chain Co., 


Paw- 
Millbury, Mass. 


Fibre Co., 121 ‘Beach St.. Boston, 

ass. 

Rose, Geo. M., Jr. Charlotte, N. C. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Rov & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 115 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Saco-Lowell Shops N. 

5S K F industries, inc New York. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. ©. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., Green- 


ville, S. C, 
Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
Wood Preserving Co., Atlanta, 


a. 
Stafford Co., 
Staley 
Steel Heddle Mie. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

R. P. Sweeny, Greenville, <. 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte, 

Terrell Machine 'Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Chariotte, 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. Birmingham, sn 


Southern 
, Decatur ll. 


Tolhurst Machine Wor Troy, 
Torrington Co., Torrington Conn. 
Tripod Paint Co., 68 Broad St., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
dau Chemical Products Corp., Jersey 


& Shuttle Co., 57 Eddy St.., 
R. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R: 1. 
Snivermt” Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Vogel Co., Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 


Watts and Co.. 44 Leonard St.. 
NCW 

Westingh Apical Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William Sellers & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 


Wlisen, Wm. and York, Charlotte, N. C. 
J. H. Williams Co., Millbury, Mass. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co., Leiscester, Mass. 
Wadsworth, a & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wolfe, H. Co. Monroe, ee 
Wolf & Co., ‘mien Passaic, N. J. 
T. B. Sons Co., Chambersburg. 


Whitin Machi.e Works, Whitinsville. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 

Whitman & Son, Clarence, New York. 

Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 

Williams, Chauncey A. Manchester, N. 4. 

Wuts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


Save in freight by using 
Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and _  strenger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
' shipment because of extreme Hght- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


OUR SPINNING RINGS---povpie Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


NORWOOD 

Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 

Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. 


Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


240 River Street, Greenville. 8. ©. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL »& “HINERY REPAIRED 
For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We 


use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
| 127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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Universal Winding Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for singie ano ply yarnsa, cot 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER. aiso the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERGOM™ES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


-Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE. R. |. 


Hstablished 1816 


Arnold, Hoifman & Co., Inc. 


4. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, NY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing all 
Textile Fabrics 


for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 
\CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 
Manufacturers‘ BLEACHING POWDER 
of CHLORINE 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Why pay a high price for the latest and 
best type of machinery built and then 
handicap its output by belting it up with 
cheap belting? Why not pay just a little 
more and get the best? It is worth what 


you pay for it—and more. Production on 


your machinery counts. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


Unitep CHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Commerciel Nations!) Charlotte, N. C. 


Bank Building 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Chicago, Il. 


For 
Superior Results 
Use 
“United” Products 
Dyestuffs 
Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals | 


Norwalk, Conn. 


= 


OPENING EQUIPMENT 


Including 


Vertical Openers 


Arranged in Single, Double, or Triple Tandem Units 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


. Branch Office: Greenville, 8. C. 


| 
| 
| 
( »harlotte Leather We ding sompany 
( /harlotte North ( 
| 
| 
| / 
| 
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An Ounce of Preventive Is Worth 
A Pound of Cure 


[SN'T it better business to take steps to prevent your goods 
* from becoming soiled than it is to try to clean the cotton 
after it has been smeared witn oil? 
: Isn’t it cheaper to save power and prevent wear by cut- 
ting out friction than it is to pay for power waste and repairs? 
: Isn't it safer to prevent fires than it is to try to extinguish 
them: 


When it comes to picker bearings, isn’t an ounce of pre- 
ventive worth a pound of cure? | 


Picker bearing troubles can be prevented by equipping 
your beater shafts, fan shafts and apron rolls with Fafnir Self- 
Aligning Ball Bearing Applications. 


FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


O. R. POOL W. S. SHAW 
Box 1375 : 358 South Converse Street . 4 
Greenville, 8. C. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


The Red Dragon Line 
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